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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 


we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 











W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 
TO OUR READERS. 


| police cadets, and a civilian. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the | 


Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagenta or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


Lond 
London, 2, 


NEWS WEEK. 
E VENTS in Ireland have been of unexampled horror. 
£4 Those of us who can remember well the furious wave 
f indignation and pity which swept the country when Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered in Phoenix 
Park had to admit, while we were reading the papers this week, 
that those distant crimes paled before the abominations which 
In discharging our duty of recording 
the news of the week we find ourselves in some difficulty, for we 
to try to explain two apparently irreconcilable facts. 
me hand there is the fact that the murders in Ireland have 


OF THE 
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iave cecurred in Dublin. 


lave 


een more numerous and more determined than ever, and on 


The Sinn Fein murder gangs committed a series of atrocious 


crimes in Dublin on Sunday morning. 


hotels 


in eold blood eleven officers, two 


Parties of armed men 


1 
where 


visited eight private houses and sritish officers 


were staying and murdered 
Four other officers and a civilian 
were badly wounded and left for dead. Most of the 
were attacked. At « 


and child with him, was 


victims were 


in bed or dressing when they ne hcuse 
Captain Maclean, who had his wife 
forcibly taken from his bed, thrust into an adjoining room and 
andlord. His brother-in-law, 


At another house Captain 


shot dead, with his unfortunate | 
a civilian, was badly wounded. 
Newbury was murdered in his bedroom, before the eyes cf his 
young wife, after a violent struggle 
third house, let out in lodgings, two officers were murdered and 


with ten assassins. At a 





y with which these 
of the worst 


four gravely injured. The deliberate savage 


unarmed men were done to death recalis some 


| deeds of the Irish rebels of 1641 and 1798, and shows that Roman 


On | 


the other hand there is the fact—for we take it to be a fact— | é : 
| two of the police officers who were sent for reinforcements were 


that in most parts of Ireland the Sinn Fein organization is 
showing distinct signs of weakness, if it is not actually breaking 
iown, 


\bout the latter fact some of our Irish informants leave us 
10 doubt 
10 ioudDt 


work 
A, 


that the principal assassins are in flight, and that some 
the villages are empty of active Sinn Feiners who know that 
they are “ wanted’ and have taken to the hills. One can only 


| others will be buried in Dublin with similar 
They say that Sinn Fein courts are ceasing to | 


hope that the horrible events in Dublin, and unfortunately not 
nly in Dublin, belong to the dark hour which comes before | 
the dawn. Nevertheless, the difficulty of reconciling the two 


is a real one, and it would be extremely unwise to believe 
hat we shall reach the end without wading through more blood, 
Meanwhile it seems to us that the duty of all moderate men is 
act on the principle that the Government must always be 
supported at a time of violent crisis, at a time when threats are 
bei i i against the stability of the whole Kingdom. 


to 


yr directed 





Every one admits that to be a right principle when a foreign } ‘The result was that eleven persons were shot 


enemy attacks us, and the attack made upon the Kingdom by 


were fired ox 


Catholicism has not civilized the brute in Ireland. In one case 
the murderers fired five shots at a poor officer as he lay in bed, 
disfiguring him horribly, and then attacked his mangled corpse 


with a hatchet. 


; coer ate 
Nearly all the victims of this massacre were invalided men of 
n-combatant 
It is 


relating to the 
. 
| 


experience who were employed on nm duties, 


especially in connexion with courts martial. thought 


that the murderers hoped to secure the papers 


conspiracies which the officers were investigating, | they failed 


it 
ut 
| 


to do so. One party of assassins was captured a lucky 


Some police officers happened to be passing a house at 


Vv 
chance. 
the moment when the gang had murdered Lieutenant Mahon, 
and were trying to kill another officer. The police rushed into 
the house and caught four of the gang red-handed. Unhappily, 


shot dead in the street on their way to the barracks. We are 


ficers are being given 


very glad to know that ten of the murdered 
a public funeral, with full military honours, in while the 


The Vv 
in France, and 


Londen, 






cert 


m< ny. 
died for their country just as if they had fallen 
their countrymen will respect their memory. 





The military and police authorities at once took measures to 
prevent the escape of the murderers. All outward is 
suspended, people were ordered to be indoors by ten « at 








night, and many houses were searched and numerous arrests 
made. . As it was suspected that some of th ers | cone 
to a football match at Croke Park on Sunday afternoon, a mixed 
force of treops and police curr unded the grcund in order to 


search for arms. Before the troops reached the 
by Sinn Fein scouts, and they ret 


Other Sinn Feiners in the crowd cpened fire, in order 
a panic so that the murderers might escape in the 
ead or died e] 


wounds, two were crushed to death, and a number were injured. 
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The troops then searched 3,000 men. Thirty revolvers were 


afterwards found lying on the field. 





The Chief Secretary read to the House of Commons on Monday 
the official account of the cold-blooded murders of officers in 
Dublin the day before. The House was deeply moved by the 
recital. The Prime Minister, in reply to a question, said that the 
Government would ask for additional power if they found it 
necessary for their task of breaking up the Sinn Fein murder 
conspiracy. He was convinced, he said, that the Irish authorities 
were gradually succeeding, though it must take time to stamp 
out such a “carefully organized and highly subsidized” plot. 
Mr. Devlin, a Nationalist who professes not to be a Sinn Feiner, 
deliberately chose this moment to put a provocative question 
about the “ indiscriminate shooting ”*at the football ground in 
Dublin. The angry House shouted “Sit down!” Major 
Molson tried to force Mr. Devlin back into his seat, and Mr. 
Devlin struck another member. There was an unseemly scuffle, 
as the result of which the Speaker suspended the sitting. When 
the House resumed, Major Molson apologized for his conduct, and 
Mr. Devlin put his question and received an answer. It was 
noticeable that Mr. Devlin abstained from condemning the 
foul murders of the fourteen officers, but tried to divert 
attention from them to the affray at the football ground 
and to the murder of a priest—the act of Sinn Feiners—in 

talway. 


We are bound to say that the callousness with which the 
Irish Nationalist press and the Nationalist members sought to 
divert attention from the “ killing” of the officers by exagger- 
ating and distorting the affray at Croke Park seems to us almost 
as horrible as the murders themselves. We are not surprised 
that the Spanish-American leader of Sinn Fein, who is living 
comfortably in America on the subscriptions of his dupes, should 
publicly declare that the murders of the officers were justifiable. 
But those credulous people who talk of ‘* moderate ’’ Nationalist 
opinion as a real force in Ireland should be disabused by the 
attitude of the Freeman’s Journal, which referred to the foul 
murders as “‘ shootings ” and had not a word te say in deprecation 
of the crime, and by Mr. Devlin’s pitiful exhibition in the House. 
The Labour Party showed a truer sense of what was fitting by 
postponing its ‘‘ misr‘on ” to Ireland and denouncing the murder 
gang in plain terms. 


The Dublin murders were committed by Sinn Fein desperadces 
from various parts of the country. A gang of three men, driven 
by a nurse in a motor-car, was intercepted last Saturday and 
captured ; they had ten rifles taken from murdered policemen, 
revolvers and ammunition. Three men who were arrested on 
Saturday night and detained in a police guard-room at Exchange 
Court, Dublin, tried on Monday morning to overpower the guard 
and escape. One of them seized a rifle and fired at the sentry ; 
another threw a bomb which fortunately lacked a detonator. 
The guard then opened fire and shot the men dead. They were 
identified as Peter Clancy, who took part in the attack on Lord 
French, Richard McKee, who was a member of the Dublin 
“* Republican ” executive and an expert on bombs, and T. C. 
Clune, another ringleader of the murder gang. 


Last week a parish priest in Galway was kidnapped’ by Sinn 
Feiners and afterwards murdered. Two men who had been 
acquitted at a Dublin court martial were murdered on their 
way home to Limerick, presumably by Sinn Feiners who regarded 
their acquittal as evidence that they were spies. Captain 
Thompson, of the Manchester Regiment, was shot dead while 
bicycling near Cork on Saturday. A head constable at Newry 
was shot on Sunday and died from his wounds. Two policemen 
were seized by Sinn Feiners while leaving a Roman Catholic 
church in Cork on Sunday night ; one was taken away and was 
doubtless murdered. We have not heard of any protest from 
the Roman Catholic clergy against the use of their churches as 
traps for pious policemen. 


The temper of the Sinn Feiners is illustrated by a letter 
captured last week among the papers of the “ Republican 
Chief of Staff,” and read in the House on Thursday, November 
18th, by the Chief Secretary. In this letter the ‘“ Republican 


Coinmander-in-Chief” suggested to his accomplice ways and 
means of spreading typhoid fever among the British troops 
and glanders among their horses by contaminating the milk and 
the oats. It was characteristic of Mr. Devlin to get up in the 
House and denounce the Chief Secretary’s statement as “a 








lie,” instead of expressing astonishment and regret that any 
Irishmen should be capable of such dastardly tricks, The 
Sinn Fein leaders, of course, borrowed the idea from their 
German friends who applied it more than once during the war, 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Asquith sub. 
mitted a motion designed to establish three principles. The 
first part of the motion expressed abhorrence of the brutal crimes 
committed by the Sinn Fein murderers. This, so far as it went, 
was a sign of grace, The second part condemned the action 
of the Executive “in attempting to redress crimes by methods 
of terrorism and reprisals.’ And the third part declared “ the 
urgency of taking immediate steps to bring about the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland.” Mr. Asquith enlarged upon each of these 
points in a speech which made little impression upon the House. 





Sir Hamar Greenwood, who replied for the Government, had 
the enormous advantage of being in possession of the facts, Mr, 
Asquith and his followers have relied far too much—we would 
add even to a discreditable extent—upon evidence which came 
from prejudiced sources. Sir Hamar Greenwood, who spoke 
with great courage and force and with transparent sincerity 
and conviction, derided the picture which Mr. Asquith had in 
effect drawn of policemen and soldiers going about in motor- 
cars burning and slaying. The vast majority of Irishmen 
wanted peace, and they were getting it, thanks to the forces of 
the Crown, who were breaking down terrorism. “The only 
solution in dealing with assassinations is to put down the assas- 
sins.” Mr. Asquith did not really understand the condition 
of Ireland. The Irish Republican Bulletin, illegally issued by 
the murderers in Ireland, had been freely used by the London 
Liberal Federation, who on the strength of the evidence afiorded 
in the Bulletin had drawn up a chart to show where reprisals 
had taken place in Ireland. Mr. Asquith was President of that 
Federation. 


“I consider it a loathsome alliance,” continued Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, ‘ between persons in this House and men whose 
hands are red with blocd.”” Sir Hamar Greenwood pointed out 
that the total number of Creameries was 710, of which it was 
alleged that 41 had been damaged or destroyed. Creameries 
had sometimes been the rendezvous of the Republican Army. One 
of them had actually been used as an ambush for the destruction 
of the police. From the start he had done his best to prevent 
reprisals, and he was succeeding. After the fourteen terrible 
murders in Dublin last Sunday not a pane of glass had been 
broken by the soldiers or police in spite of the appalling provo- 
cation. ‘‘ How many of us,” he asked, “ could have stood the 
strain?’’ As for the finances of the Sinn Feiners a sum of 
£7,500 had been spent on establishing a Headquarters for the 
Republican Army. £3000 had been spent in Scotland on pur- 
chasing arms. Plans had been discovered, most carefully drawn 
up by the agents of Sinn Fein, for the destruction of the power- 
houses and docks both at Manchester and Liverpool. 








Finally, Sir Hamar Greenwood appealed for general support: 
He also appealed to the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Ireland 
to condemn the murders with as much energy as that with which 
they had resisted Conscription. When people talked about 
the policy of the Government as invoking the condemnation of 
the civilized world he wanted to know what country would be as 
patient with these assassins as the British Government had been. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood’s last shot was to pose the whole matter 
in the simple issue—‘ Who is for the Empire, and who is for the 
assassins ?°’ Colonel John Ward moved an amendment to 
Mr. Asquith’s motion by which the third part of the motion 
would give place to a tribute of thanks and appreciation to the 
military and the police force and other servants of the Crown in 
Ireland for the courage and devotion with which they were 
fulfilling their duty. General Seely dissociated himself entirely 
from Mr. Asquith’s motion. In the division Mr. Asquith’s 
motion was rejected by 303 votes to 83. Colonel John Ward’s 
amendment was agreed to without a division. 


The Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
moved the second reading of the Government of Ireiand Bill in 
an able and temperate speech. He pointed out that Ulster 
must either be left within the Union or given a separate Parlia- 
ment. The Ulster Protestants had changed their minds about 
remaining in the Union. The Lord Chancellor read a letter 
from Sir Edward Carson stating,on behalf of the Ulster members, 
that though Ulster would have preferred to uphold the Act of 
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1800, she felt it wise, under present circumstances, to “ accept 
the present Bill and to endeavour to work it loyally.” The 
Bill would enable Irishmen, if they could bridge their contro- 
yersies, to secure full self-government. The real enemies of the 
Bill were the Sinn Fein murder gangs, who wanted a Republic. 
If Southern Ireland, in deference to Sinn Fein, would not work 
the Bill, it would be treated as a Crown Colony. The Lord 
Chancellor repudiated Mr. Asquith’s proposal to let Ireland have 
a separate Navy and Army, and Lord Grey of Fallodon’s pro- 
posal to withdraw our troops from Ireland after two years— 


thus promoting civil strife between North and South. 


Lord Dunraven moved the rejection of the Bill on the ground 
that it met with no support from most Irishmen, who wanted 
“full fiscal and financial control” over Irish affairs. Lord 
Willoughby de Broke said that he stiil believed in the Union, 
and objected to any form of Home Rule; Lord Clanwilliam 
took the same view, contending that the fault was not in the 
Union, but in the administration. Lord Haldane declared that, 
though the Bill did not go far enough, it was a great step forward 
towards Home Rule, and that no better Bill could be obtained 
at this time by agreement between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Duke of Abercorn, Lord Massereene, and Lord Dufferin 
agreed in saying that Ulster would accept the Bill as a measure 
of peace. Lord Kilmaine, a Southern Unionist, maintained, on 
the other hand, that the partitioning of Ireland—which, we may 
remark, is and has long been a fact—would wreck the settlement: 


Lord Grey of Fallodon, continuing the debate on Wednesday, 
admitted that the Liberals from 1886 onwards had erred in not 
recognizing Ulster’s right to separate treatment. Yet there 
could be no settlement unti! the differences between North and 
South were composed. Lord Grey insisted that the Imperial 
Government must retain control of foreign policy and of the 
Navy and Army for Ireland as well as for Great Britain. He 
withdrew his suggestion that all the treops should leave Ireland 
after two years, as he saw that no precise date could be fixed for 
evacuation, under existing circumstances. He would support 
“a larger and a better Bill’’—a Bill, we may explain, giving 
Ireland, which profited instead of suffering by the war, a still 
larger subsidy at the expense of British taxpayers. Lord Grey 
seemed to think that we could bribe the phantom called 
“moderate opinion” in the South into accepting Home Rule 
and repudiating the Sinn Fein murder gang. He recalled the 
success of self-government in South Africa, and emphasized the 
importance of reconciling the Irish, whose influence abroad and 
in the Dominions was “sinister, malign, and detrimental.” 


Lord Salisbury said that no one liked the Bill or believed 
that the Irish were really fit to govern themselves. Home Rule 
would not work in a disaffected Ireland. Lord Londonderry 
defended the Bill as a fair compromise, and declared that to 
give Ireland complete fiscal independence would be a fatal 
obstacle to Federation in the future. Lord Bryce said that the 
sill was a bad compromise ; the alternatives were to set up 
one Irish Parliament with ‘full safeguards” for Ulster and 
fiscal autonomy, or to let an Irish Assembly devise a consti- 
tution, subject to Lord Grey’s reservations. Lord Aberdeen 
denied that while he was Viceroy the Irish police force had been 
neglected, or that he found Ireland peaceful and left it in a 
state of chaos. Lord Ribblesdale and Lord Donoughmore 
pleaded for further financial concessions to the Irish. Lord 
Mayo opposed the Bill because it separated the North from the 
South. The Southern Unionists of Lord Mayo’s type are 
naturally reluctant to face the facts. 





An Unemployment (Relief Works) Bill was read a second 
time in the House of Commons on Thursday, November 18th. 
Mr. Munro explained that the Bill would empower departments 
and local bodies to acquire land compulsorily for “works of 
public utility with a view to finding immediate employment for 
the unemployed,” subject to the approval of the Ministry of 
Labour. The Bill authorized one local authority to co-operate 
with another. Mr. Munro urged that, though the Bill was not 
a complete solution of the problem, it would expedite relief 
works, such as new roads, improved waterways, and drainage 
schemes, Sir H. P. Harris, on behalf cf the London County 
Council, said that the Bill did not confer sufficient powers, 
and that the Council would not be able to begin work on the 
hew roads round London this year. Other members criticized 
the Bill severely as opening the way to unprofitable expenditure 





on unnecessary projects. The proposed Greater London roads 
are, however, very urgently needed. 


The Agriculture Bill was considered on the Report stage in 
the House of Commons last week and again this week. The 
agricultural members tried hard to reduce the heavy compensa- 
tion payable to a dispossessed tenant, but the Government 
upheld the compromise arranged in Committee. Four years’ 
rent is a large sum for a landlord to pay when a committee or an 
arbitrator decides that he has given the tenant notice to quit 
“without good cause.” It may be necessary to protect farmers 
against landowners of the new school; but most farmers are 
perfectly capable of looking after themselves, and wise landlords, 
new or old, know that their own interests and the interests of 
their tenants are identical in the long run. 

Sir Charles Townshend was returned in Saturday’s by-election 
for the Wrekin division of Shropshire as an independent supporter 
of the Coalition. He defeated the Labour candidate, Mr. 
Dunean, by 3,965 votes on « heavy poll. In the by-election of 
last February Mr. Duncan was only 538 votes behind the late 
Mr. Charles Palmer, but in that election a Coalition Liberal also 
stood, polling 4,750 votes, three-fourths of which seem to have 
been given this time to General Townshend. The Labour Party 
has thus sustained another severe defeat in a constituency 
which is largely industrial, and has found once again that it 
is far from being synonymous with Labour. 


M. Loygues, the French Premier, made an important state- 
ment regarding Greece in the Chamber on Tuesday. France, 
he said, did not wish to intervene in Greek domestic affairs. 
But if Greece recalled a sovereign who was the accomplice of 
our enemies, and who might work again for Germany in the 
Near East, she would no longer find the same feelings nor the 
same assistance among the Allies. M. Leygues said significantly 
that the Turkish Peace Treaty was not yet ratified, and that 
the Allies’ policy would be determined at his conference with 
Mr. Lloyd George. M. Leygues stated on Wednesday that his 
Government would permit French merchants to trade with 
Russia, but would not recognize the Bolsheviks. France had 
always advised Poland to be prudent, but “‘ Poland knew very 
well that if she was again attacked she could rely upon the 
assistance of France.” 


Colonel Malone, the Member for East Leyton, was convicted at 
Bow Street on Friday, November 19th, of advocating sedition 
in his Albert Hall speech of November 7th. He was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, but was released on bail pending an 
appeal. His counsel objected to the taking of proceedings 
under the Defence of the Realm Act; it is indeed strange that 
the Crown did not prosecute under the ordinary law. But 
counsel’s suggestion that the defendant had done no harm 
because he spoke in hypotheses—‘‘ We are out to change the 
present Constitution, and if it is necessary to save bloodshed and 
to save atrocities, we shall have to use the lamp-posts or the 
walls ”’—was not even plausible. Colonel Malone is an avowed 
Bolshevik ; as a disciple of Lenin, he believes in “ heavy civil 
war,” and he says so in the plainest terms. The community is 
bound to protect itself against such dangerous persons. Homicidal 
mania is no subject for a jest. 





We regret to record the death of Mr. Jesse Collings on Saturday 
last. The veteran politician, who was eighty-eight, will be 
remembered as the close ally of Mr. Chamberlain and as the ardent 
advocate of small holdings and allotments. The agricultura] 
labourer had a true friend in Mr. Collings, whose election ory of 
““Three Acres and A Cow” was perfectly honest in intention, 
We must record elso with regret the death of Lord Glenconner on 
Sunday, at the age of sixty-one. Lord Glenconner was a 
rich man who might have passed his life in luxurious idleners, 
Instead of that, he devoted most of his time to public work, in 
London and in Scotland, that was all the more exacting because 
it did not bring him into the political limelight. He regarded 
his wealth as a trust and did his best to serve his country. His 
generosity in opening his fine collection of pictures to the publie 
for two days a week was typical of the man. Good citizens of 
Lord Glenconner’s kind exercise a beneficent influence in ways 
that they do not suspect. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 82{; 
Thursday week, 83}; a year ago, 40} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEMESIS OF MURDER. 

A’ last the English people seem to be awakening from 

their sleep, or at any rate from their indifference. 
The murders perpetrated in Dublin on Sunday, when men 
were killed as rats are killed in a rat hunt, has not only 
caused a thrill of horror throughout the nation, but has 
aroused a sense of deep indignation and, what is more, 
a determination to stop the murdering at all costs. That 
is right, but in order to stop it effectively the English people 
must ask the question, ““ How did such things come about ? 
How was it possible to form so open and brutal a conspiracy 
ani to carry it out with an immunity which has been 
almost complete ? ” 

The massacre of Sunday was the direct outcome of the 
tolerance, nay the levity, with which for the last year we 
as a nation have treated the rising tide of murder in Ireland. 
On ne badine pas avec l'amour. One does not trifle with 
love. Still truer is it that we dare not trifle with murder. 
Men must die in dangerous pursuits, in battle, in the 
prevention of wrong, in the assertion of right, and it is 
just and becoming not to be terrified by death or to treat 
the rendering up of human life as the greatest of ills. If 
we once get death on our nerves and forget the need for 
the Stoic touch in life, we shall never keep either freedom 
or progress. In the last resort any civilization worth having 
must rest on the willingness of men and women to dare 
and die in a good cause. A community trembling before 
the shrine of Kali or some other goddess of Death would 
be the most despicable in the world. But though the 
mere timor mortis is morbid and contemptible, the conquest 
of that dread involves no toleration of murder. Murder 
in every sound community will always be regarded as the 
greatest of crimes—the unforgivable sin, the crime that 
cries out, the crime with which there can be no compromise. 
And by murder we mean deliberate and wilful murder, 
not mere homicide or manslaughter, but killing with the 
intent to kill; killing, not in self-defence or on some 
instant, immediate and violent provocation such as 
destroys a man’s balance, but killing planned and pre- 
meditated. 

Our loss of touch with the realities and verities of murder 
is well illustrated by the way in which the case of Mrs. 
Quinn has been treated. Mrs. Quinn was killed through the 
reckless and culpable discharge of firearms—intended, no 
doubt, to make a kind of barrage of protection or intimida- 
tion—by a lorry full of constables maddened by the thought 
of death in ambush for them at any street corner, and 

_by the remembrance of comrades cruelly done to death 
in cold blood. Mr. Asquith, in his amazing speech a week 
ago, called the killing of the unfortunate woman a case of 
wilful murder. “ If ever there was a case of wilful murder 
that was a case,” were his actual words. Could there be 
a more striking example of that intellectual demoralization 
from which the party politician seems always doomed to 
suffer? Mr. Asquith is a great advocate, a great lawyer, 
and has held high legal office. Yet, incredible as it sounds, 
he dared to use the words just quoted in regard to Mrs. 
Quinn’s death. 

Unless Mr. Asquith is sheltering himself behind some 
pitiful piece of archaic legal pedantry borrowed from the 
old definitions of murder, he must have suffered a strange 
lapse of memory. It has been laid down in the clearest 
way that, to constitute murder in the true sense, the 
person who killed must have meant to kill. In order to 
establish the crime to which the supreme penalty attaches, 
there must be deliberation, i.e., malice aforethought, 
and not mere criminal recklessness and negligence. The 
latter may constitute the grave and severely punished 
offence of manslaughter, but never in modern times has 
it been treated as turning homicide into murder. In the 
past there was no doubt a theoretical tendency in our law— 
we can hardly call it more—to regard every homicide as 
murder till the contrary was proved. That view, however, 
is now in practice entirely obsolete. Jor the major crime 
there must be intent, hence the expression “ wilful murder.” 

If Mr. Asquith wanted to find a true example of wilful 
murder, he might have found it in the newspaper reports 
of the day before he spoke. Here is a Cork telegram :— 


“Sergeant James O’Donoghue, of Ruckey Street Police 





> nee 
Station, was shot dead in White Street this evening. Tho 
sergeant was going home at the time. _It is stated that three 
men, standing in a doorway of a store, fired two revolver shots 
at him from close range, the sergeant falling to the ground, and 
then a third shot was fired from a revolver, the muzzle of 
which was probably placed to the man’s mouth. The assassing 
walked away quickly, and the victim lay on the ground for 
some time until information reached the police.”’ 
There is a real case of wilful murder. To confuse it with 
a case such as that of Mrs. Quinn is to debase the mora] 
currency. 

We have dwelt upon Mr. Asquith’s speech at such length 
because it affords an extraordinarily striking example of 
how far the indifference to the crime of murder has gone. 
When an ex-Prime Minister of great sensibility as to the 
taking of human life, and of conspicuous moderation jy 
opinion, can use the language which Mr. Asquith used at 
the National Liberal Club on the 19th of November, we 
can judge what a debility of feeling we have reached in 
regard to the crime of murder. Mr. Asquith is, of course, 
as we have always insisted, genuinely horrified by the 
murders. Yet for all that he and his followers’ seem 
unable to avoid using language which cannot but have a 
most unfortunate effect on the ordinary Sinn Feiner, 
When Irishmen see that Mr. Asquith calls such incidents 
as the killing of Mrs. Quinn “ wilful murder” they realize 
at once that they are provided with a plausible excuse for 
sympathizing with the Sinn Fein extremists—the excuse 
of murderous provocation. What is we fully admit merely 
the babble of the party and political auction room in Mr. 
Asquith’s mouth becomes a handy piece of apologetics 
forthe members of the Irish Republican Army. “ How can 
you expect men to refrain from murder when they have 
such awful provocation as the killing of Mrs. Quinn—a 
crime which even so typical an Englishman as Mr. Asquith 
admits was wilful murder?” ‘That is being said in 
Ireland. Surely Mr. Asquith should have remembered 
that it would be said, and refrained from words so 
dangerous. 

Yet another point is to be remembered in this context. 
If Mr. Asquith is prepared to call the death of Mrs. Quinn 
wilful murder—* If ever there was a case of wilful murder 
that was a case ”—what language has he left for the con- 
demnation of such a crime as the killing of the sergeant 
at Cork which we have just quoted, or for the crimes of 
Sunday? He can only weakly call them murder also. 
But that is just what the Nationalists want. It can be 
represented by them as equivalent to “It is six of one 
and half a dozen of the other. There is not much to 
choose between the two sets of murderers in Ireland.” 
There is in fact all the world to choose between them. 
Every good citizen will regret and condemn reprisals, but 
no ar citizen will confuse the moral issue by confounding 
the crime of murder with the offence of manslaughter. 
Mr. Asquith and his friends, whether in the House of 
Commons, or in the country, or in the Press, are guilty 
of a grave injury to the dearest interests of the community 
in using language so careless and so inflammatory that it 
serves to create palliatives for murder. 

Though less culpable, the Government themselves 
cannot be acquitted of action or want of action that has 
tended to create a sense of callousness and indifference to 
murder and to incline men to treat it with a levity which, 
as we have said, cannot take possession of any com- 
munity without gravely endangering its morale. If they 
had been worthy leaders of the country they would not 
have waited till now to rouse our indignation. They have 
been guilty, indeed, of a double offence in this matter. 
They did not treat the killing of policemen, officials, and 
loyal civilians when it began with anything like sufficient 
seriousness and sternness. They should have instantly 
obliged the people of Ireland to feel the weight of their 
hand and made it perfectly clear that, come what might, 
they would not yield to a campaign of murder. They 
should have proclaimed to all the world that the sophistries 
of the Sinn Feiners in regard to civil war would not be 
listened to for a moment. Instead, they tried to kill 
murder, if not by kindness, at any rate by passive methods. 
When the more moderate Irish people saw the way 1 
which the Government took the murders, no wonder they 
themselves did not trouble to show but rather repressed 
that intolerance of murder which tends to grow up i 
almost every human community. 
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This supineness, and the wretched excuse that it was 
useless to prosecute people when there was “ no evidence,” 
was a further outcome of the demoralized mind of 
the Government. When policemen, soldiers, and officials 
were being murdered, literally day by day, it was the 
business of the Government to afford them protection 
by hitting back with all their force, that is, by reprisals, 
for that is all that reprisal in its true sense means. Re- 
prisals conducted in a proper spirit by a lawful Government 
are perfectly legitimate. 

What was the result? As was certain to be the case, 
men lacking protection from their natural protectors took 
the matter into their own hands and levied war upon 
those who had levied war upon them. We make no 
excuses for the police, but there is a perfect explanation 
for their action to be found in the natural instincts of 
mankind. Say what you will and do what you will, if 
men are employed on dangerous and often lonely duties, 
and while doing so are exposed to death in its most 
terrifying and awful forms, they will either run away and 
abandon their duties or will find means of protecting 
themselves. But it is not the habit of the Royal Irish 
(Constabulary to run away. Therefore they took the Sinn 
Feiners at their own word and answered with that wild 
justice of which the motto is “A la guerre comme @ la 
guerre’ —In war as in war. We will not say that we do 
not blame them, for we do. But we blame still more 
those who failed to give them protection. 

How could the Government have protected them? By 
the plan which we have se often advocated in these columns 

that is, of separating our friends from our enemies and 
exacting from our enemies guarantees which would ensure 
their good behaviour. There is nothing impossible in 
putting down Irish crime and putting it down without 
any resort to the criminal frightfulness of seizing of hostages 
and so forth. But it requires action and not helplessness 
such as we witnessed till the Government found, as we 
almit they have, a man in Sir Hamar Greenwood. Instead 
of making all England and: all Europe ring with the 
misdeeds of the murder conspiracies of the Sinn Feiners 
and of the men who succour and abet them or at 
any rate find excuses for their crimes, the Government 
sat weakly down to the task of defending the police 
reprisals, 

An Anglo-Indian statesman was once asked how it was 
the Kast India Company dared to interfere with so ancient 
and so religious a practice as Suttee—the burning of 
widows. The answer was one that is worth while remem- 
bering in this context. ‘‘ The Indian Government was 
quite safe in assuming that there would be no rebellion 
against this act of interference with religion, Although 
it was not merely legal to burn widows, but was com- 
manded by the religious law, all human nature, Indian 
or Christian, revolted against the practice. It meant that 
sons must burn their own mothers alive. Therefore a 
campaign against Suttee was sure to succeed.” In like 
manner the present Government will find the sternest 
campaign against murder easy. In their heart of hearts 
the majority of Sinn Feiners are ashamed of the murders 
they now excuse. Anyway, England is ready and eager 
to put down murder, and by the sternest methods; and if 
the present Government will not do their duty promptly 
in the matter, the people will find other rulers who will 
know what is wanted of them. If Mr. Lloyd George will 
act as well as he talked at Carnarvon, we shall be content. 
If he can merely talk, let him make way for a man of 
action. Here is his hour of trial. 





BLACKS AND WHITES IN AMERICA. 

\ E hope that Mr. Stephen Graham’s Children of 

the Slaves, reviewed by us in this issue of the 
Spectator, will be read with the attention it deserves both 
in England and in America. No doubt the first impulse 
of almost all Americans in the South, and of a great many 
Americans in the North, will be one of anger and 
indignation, nay of bitter resentment. No one likes to 
see the family skeleton not only taken out of the cupboard, 
but displayed to the world, and the annoyance is multiplied 
tenfold when the exposure is made by a near relation. 
In addition, there is always the temptation to find excuses 
for not tackling specially disagreeable matters by 





attributing the action of one’s relative to jealousy, malice, 
hatred, and other evil propensities. 

But though the awakening of such feelings is natural, 
it will be a thousand pities if the book is generally received 
in this way in America—is dismissed as unfriendly, 
calumnious, or, again, as part of the malice of ignorance. 
We are certain that Mr. Graham’s intention is not malicious 
or unfriendly. If it can be shown, as it very possibly may be, 
that he has in certain cases exaggerated or misstated 
his facts, or imputed motives which he ought not to have 
imputed, such faults are due not to animosity to the 
American people, or to any desire to exalt English virtue 
at the expense of the other half of the English-speaking 
race. Right or wrong, judicious or injudicious, Mr. 
Graham’s intention is clearly good. He believes that 
America is faced with a very grave danger, perhaps the 
greatest danger she has ever encountered. Unless she 
meets it in the right spirit, irreparable damage will be done 
to the greatest State in the world, the State on whose 
progress in faith and righteousness the future of mankind 
so largely depends. Once more, whether Mr. Stephen 
Graham is right or wrong, to meet such a plea as this with 
the cry of “* Mind your own business, you canting enemy 
of our country ! ” is impossible. 

It is conceivable that, even in a case so portentous as 
this, an Englishman awakened to the fact might consider 
that it was not his duty to interfere with the affairs of a 
foreign nation. “I am not going to give them good or 
even necessary advice. They must cure their own ills.” 
But, as Englishmen, we cannot possibly take up this 
attitude of cynical reserve. We are too deeply concerned 
with America. The future of the American people 
is too intimately connected with our own fate to make it 
possible for us not to trouble about the risks and dangers 
of the Republic. Their fate and ours are inextricably 
intertwined. With them, in the years to come, we must 
either sink or swim. If America goes on her way, not 
merely great and prosperous on the material side, but 
sound in heart and body, we, who speak the same language, 
who, so far as the greatest and most vital section of the 
people are concerned, are of the same blood, who are 
governed by the same principles of law and the same moral 
ideas, are safe. If America were to founder, or be in peril 
of foundering, could we hope to outride the storm ¢ 

Therefore, in any matter which is vital to America 
we must have an opinion, and we must express it. Every 
thinking American knows that this is so, and must tolerate 
the expression of English opinion as long as it is well- 
intentioned and neither foolishly nor vindictively expressed. 
Especially have we a right of audience in regard to the 
negro problem. In the West Indies, in our South American 
colonies and islands, and still more in our African 
possessions, we are responsible for millions of the negro 
race—millions who look to the American negroes as their 
spiritual leaders. The negroes in our African colonies 
will in the future, we may be sure, largely judge us, and 
be amenable to our system of government, in accordance 
with the manner in which the negro problem is handled 
in the United States. Just as the American public claims 
the right to express its opinion on Ireland, on the ground 
that they have too many citizens of Irish birth to be 
indifferent to our Irish policy, so we are bound to be deeply 
concerned about the way in which America settles the 
relations between her white and black citizens. To say 
this is not to claim to sit in judgment on America. All 
we desire, disagreeable as such a task always is, is to warn 
a friend of danger. 

At the risk, then, of being misunderstood and denounced 
as the enemy of those whom we regard with only less 
devotion than we regard our own countrymen, those 
responsible for the Spectator feel that they cannot pass 
over the publication of Mr. Stephen Graham’s book in 
silence. But here let us be perfectly plain. Though we 
feel a vast pity for the negro, and for the sufferings that 
he has had to endure, and still is enduring, at the 
hands of white men of our own kin, what we are chiefly 
concerned with in this matter is not the injury, terrible as 
it is, done to the blacks, but that to the whites. The system 
of regulating and controlling the relations between the 
black and white populations adopted in America is a 
hideous failure. It is not merely demoralizing a portion 
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of the white population, i.e., the population of the Southern 
and border States, but has actually brought about a 
situation which may at any moment become one of the 
most terrible gravity—one out of which there may be no 
way except a further demoralization of the whites so 
terrible as permanently to ruin the Anglo-Saxon race. 
How could this possibly be? it will be asked. In this 
way: There are twelve million negroes in the United 
Btates, located chiefly in the south-east corner of the 
Republic, but forming a considerable proportion of the 
population throughout a great many of the great cities 
and large centres of population in the middle-west. This 
negro population is, in spite of a good deal of legislative 
and social opposition, progressing in wealth and education, 
and, to a certain extent, in power. As a result, not only 
is racial consciousness rising but, if Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
direct testimony is to be credited, also a sense of deep 
resentment and of bitter hatred towards the whites. The 
restlessness and the desire for change, almost at any price 
and in any direction, which has affected such large portions 
of Europe and Asia has greatly affected the negro. In 
his case there are extra stimulants of great potency. The 
part that negroes took in the war, and, curiously enough, 
the sympathetic spirit in which the negro soldiers were 
received in France—a spirit in which there was no trace 
of racial stand-offishness—has made not only the enlisted 
negroes, but all those who have heard the news, full of 
@ strange excitement. There is a fresh and more intense 
dislike of such Southern institutions as the Jim Crow Bar, 
the negro church and chapel, and the virtual expulsion 
of the negro from the polling booth. 

We are ourselves by no means inclined to think the 
French attitude the right one. On the contrary, we 
regard segregation, not amalgamation, as the solution ; 
but that is not the point with which we are now dealing. 
That point is the rising tide of negro resentment. Even 
this might not matter politically if white America were 
a homogeneous population without any portion of 
it filled with a sense of social wrongs or grievances. 
Unfortunately, however, America has, especially in her 
great cities, a very large, and in some cases dangerous, 

opulation intoxicated with revolutionary and communistic 
ideas. It would, of course, be going much too far to say that 
the Bolsheviks and other revolutionaries in America might 
join the negroes in giving trouble, but it is not too much 
to say that it is quite possible that the Bolsheviks may 
endeavour to stir up trouble amongst the negroes in order 
to press on the Proletarian revolution which, strange 
as it may seem to us, they actually think can be carried 
out in America, The cynical candour of the Bolshevik 
leaders in Russia has made us aware that they believe 
one of the best ways of producing Revolution is to start 
“a heavy civil war.” That heavy civil war can be produced 
by vigorous secret propaganda among the masses. Such 
propaganda is largely a question of money. But how could 
the gold of which Russia has still a considerable amount 
be better employed than in stirring up the negroes and 
so producing that sense of chaotic unrest in which Soviet 
ideas are best propagated ? 

It will of course be said, and we devoutly hope truly, 
that this is all much too alarmist. “ What,’ we shall 
be asked, “can 12 million people do against 112 
million? America could crush a negro revolt with the 
utmost ease.” No doubt she could; but remember, that 
to put down a revolt of the kind which we are envisaging 
might have appalling consequences. It might mean, 
first, a huge massacre of whites, and then a huger massacre 
of negroes, and it might have an effect not only upon the 
white population of the South, but on a great part of the 
Northern population which would do infinite harm. 
Even if it were not the signal for trouble in the North, 
it would certainly lead to the utmost unrest amongst the 
negro race not only in Africa, but in the West Indies, 
in Cuba, and in Central and Spanish South America, and 
in Brazil. 

These are, shortly, the reasons why we ask for close 
attention to Mr. Stephen Graham’s book. In our review 
we get closer to the facts, and ask what, in the last resort, 
is the cause of the specially bitter resentment which is 
now getting hold of the negroes, and also what is the 
remedy for evils which seem so great at the present time, 
but will be much more menacing in the future. Once 





rar, 
more, let no man suppose that we are suggesting for 4 
moment that Mr. Stephen Graham’s book contains any 
great discoveries, or is per se an epoch-making wor; 
He is an observer and recorder, rather than a statesman, 
and we are quite prepared to be told that his view of the 
situation is superficial and biased. We certainly do not 
ask people to accept blindly his statements or his 
judgments. We do not say more than that his intention 
is honest, friendly, and helpful. That in the course of his 
walking tour along Sherman’s path from Atalanta to the 
sea he could possibly have got to the bottom of the negro 
problem in America no sane person would possibly suggest 
All the same, if his book is read in connexion with ‘other 
indications, many and important, of negro unrest, a corre- 
sponding want of sanity would be shown in not considerins 
whether his warning is worthy of investigation. Assuredly 
1t 1s. : 
If we ourselves were asked to try to give in a sentence 
a piece Of short practical advice to America in dealing 
with the negroes, we should say: “ Don’t ask them to 
dinner, but stop burning them at the stake.” The remedy 
is justice and mercy, not false professions of equality and 
affection. If it is thought necessary, in order to protect 
white women, punish sexual offences with the severest 
legal penalties ; but never deal with crime except by due 
process of law. Let the substitution of mob-murder for 
legal punishment be regarded as the worst of crimes, 
But remember here, that unless the Government do their 
duty and make the proper and legal reprisals, they tempt 
men to make them on their own. It is owing to the supine- 
ness of the Government in Ireland in the matter of hittiy 
back that illegal reprisals have taken place. 


17 
15 





THE TROUBLES OF THE LEAGUE. 
F the proceedings of the League of Nations at Geneva 
had taken place in normal times, they would have 
saptured and held the attention of the whole world. As 
it was, the minds of all nations were filled with anxieties, 
sufferings, and terrors nearer home; and to that fact we 
may add as an explanation of why the Assembly of the 
League did not attract more notice, the reduced sensi- 
bility which is one of the notorious effects of the war. 
We are all in a kind of nil admirari condition. Sir Thomas 
Browne says that “sufferings induce callosities.” That 
is our trouble now—a hardening of the mind or heart 
because it has received so many and such deep impressions 
that it is scarcely capable of receiving more. All this is 
natural enough, but none the less we ought to rub our eyes, 
defy lethargy, and remind ourselves of what is the simple 
fact—that the future of our civilization and the future 
of our descendants depend upon the success of the attempt 
to bring the nations into association. 

We shall not dwell again upon what another war would 
mean. Even people with the least imagination know 
perfectly well what it would mean. Every nerve must 
be strained to win the success of the League, for there is 
no other alternative to the old conflict of statecraft with its 
ultima ratio of war. It is quite true that the principle of 
the League is not new. It has been tried before and it 
failed, but readers of history know that a device which has 
failed at one time may very well succeed later when thought 
on the subject has become more mature and motives have 
changed. ‘The real explanation of the failure of the Holy 
Alliance, which was created after the Napoleonic wars and 
was to end war, was that those who formed it, despite 
the excellent intentions and the brotherly and pious 
language of the Tsar, were at heart autocrats. These 
autocrats turned the Holy Alliance into such a fearful 
tyranny that Great Britain was compelled to resist it in 
the interests of all liberty-loving people. She resisted It 
by calling in the New World to redress the balance of the 
Old. She co-operated with America, and the Monroe 
Doctrine was born. 

The famous experience of the past points to the solution 
of the future. Great Britain and America must again 
combine. We do not say for a moment that they should 
do so in any hard-and-fast alliance, but we do say that they 
should combine to assert in the face of the whole world 
the standards of living and ruling, the standards of justice 
and of government by the people and for the people, to 
which they both in the main hold. Our joint rdle would 
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be entirely different from that of a hundred years ago. 
Then we had a negative function to perform ; now we shall 
have a positive one. We are sure that we can say, without 
unduly flattering ourselves, that America and Great 
Britain can be trusted not to abuse the power which com- 
pination would give them. That certainly could not have 
been said of the Holy Alliance. When America comes into 
the League of Nations, as we have no doubt she will, our 
united object will be not to exclude others, but to bring 
in every nation which is fit to belong to it and desirous 
to do so—every nation, in fine, which will subscribe to the 
jnternational principles of tolerance and peace. 


In the meantime we must recognize facts as they are 
and appreciate how great are the difficulties of the League. 
Forty-one States already belong to it, and that is a remark- 
able fact, even though four hundred millions of white 
eople still remain unrepresented. The League has regis- 
tered over thirty treaties, thus putting upon these treaties 
the marks of good faith and open diplomacy ; it is govern- 
ing the Saar Basin; it has adjudicated on the question 
of Eupen and Malmedy, assigning those provinces to 
Belgium ; it has held a financial conference of thirty-nine 
States ; it has prevented war between Sweden and Finland 
over the Aaland islands; it has organized the medical 
campaign against typhus; it has secured the repatriation 
of hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war between 
Russia and the Central Powers; and it has done other 
things which we have not space to enumerate. This is all 
encouraging so far as it goes, but we have to recognize 
that the League has been impotent in the most important 
matters of all for the simple reason that it has not had 
authority, that it has not been backed up by force. 

Take the vital of Poland and Armenia. The 
Polish settlement is the very basis of racial reconstruction. 
Yet the League can do nothing to overcome the danger of 
the settlement being disfigured beyond all recognition. 
The Armenian people are the unprotected prey of Turkish 
bandits and murderers, and that at a time when theoreti- 
cally just such a people as the Armenians ought to be 
secured against massacre and oppression as they never were 
before. The League has sent a Commission under Colonel 
Uhardigny to try to reconcile Poland and Lithuania. The 
Polish General Zeligovski still seems determined, however, 
to hold the Lithuanian territory which he illegally seized. 
The Commission is housed in a railway train, and military 
operations, or perhaps we should rather say military 
disturbances, go on all round. Yet the Commission is the 
representative and the symbol in that part of the world 
of the League of Nations. If it can do nothing, the reputa- 
tion of the League is bound to suffer. But what can it 
do, since the League, as we have said, has no force behind 
it? It was, of course, agreed during the discussions after 
the war that the League should not have an Army of its 
own, but should be the machinery by means of which the 
physical force of the various nations belonging to the League 
should be brought to bear. Mr. Balfour, in describing the 
terrible plight of the Armenians, said that the Covenant 
was not designed to deal with such conditions as exist 
there; it was designed to deal with States which have 
definite frontiers and are sensible to the pressure of public 
opinion from the outside. Mr. Balfour therefore concluded 
that there were no means of helping the Armenians unless 
some State would accept a mandate. But who is willing 
to take a mandate that can be avoided? America might 
do it, and could do it, but there does not seem to be much 
hope that she will. In any case, as Mr. Balfour suggested, 
other nations would probably have to help the mandatory 
Power with money and munitions and even with men. 
Help for the Armenians seems further off even than in the 
days of the much-ridiculed Concert of Europe. True, the 
Concert could hardly ever agree, but on the rare occasions 
when it did agree things were done in no uncertain manner. 


cases 


Is there any solution? In part we have already indi- 
cated it. America must come into the League at the first 
possible moment. But it is also essential that the Execu- 
tives of the great Powers which at present form the Council 
of the League—Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan— 
should act with the League and through the League. The 
very fact that the League was not provided with an army 
and navy of its own meant that the principal Powers 
should always supply the force behind the League. So 





long as the League is regarded as a sort of independent 
body it is bound to be Tdaioas 

As regards America, we know perfectly well that the 
real impediment in the way of her coming into the League 
is that the Covenant clashes with the American Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution requires that every act of war, 
that is to say any application of force, shall be approved 
by Congress. But potentially the Covenant commits 
America to warlike acts without reference to the Congress. 
No one who understands the wonderful combination of awe 
and affection with which Americans regard their Constitu- 
tion can be in the least surprised that they object to the 
Covenant. The Constitution of the League, on its side, 
however, is capable of modification. For our part, we do 
not care how much it is altered so long as America comes in. 
Without her we can do very little; with her we can do 
everything. The majority of the Americans are in favour 
of the principle of the League. Mr. Harding has promised 
that as President he will give ‘‘ his very earnest and practi- 
cally undivided attention to this very vital subject.” “I 
ask others to do likewise,” he adds, “ as a matter of public 
and patriotic duty.” We need not be in doubt, therefore, 
about American feeling. It must not be supposed that if 
the League should ultimately be reduced to somethin 
much less ambitious in form than it now is that it woul 
therefore be less effectual. Very likely it would be a 
hundred times as effectual. All that is really needed is to 
establish the principle, already embodied in the American 
Constitution, of Sanctity of Contract. That is to say, it 
would be made an international crime to break a Treaty 
and go to war without giving long notice. 

Our diplomatists ought to be instructed, if this has not 
already been done, to discover precisely the conditions upon 
which America would join us. Let no one suppose that a 
change in the Covenant and the scrapping of some of the 
machinery would be a loss in either a political or a financial 
sense. It is always the sign of a wise man that he knows 
when to cut a loss. And, again, when we enter upon a field 
of experiment we have to educate ourselves; and money 
spent upon education is never wasted. 





THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR CAPITAL AND 
It is a maxim 


LABOUR. 
i RITISH Bolshevism is on the run. 
of the military art to keep the enemy running when 
he has started, and we hope the maxim will be remembered 
now not only by Capital but also, and much more, by 
Labour, which has suffered more than anybody by the bad 
leadership of extremists. Electors at both Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections have begun to exercise legitimate 
reprisals, And the extremists, at last suffering the terror 
they once inspired, are, so to speak, taking to the hills. 
It is not surprising that a strong revulsion of feeling has 
set in because the truth about that ignis fatuus in Russia 
which has deluded so many manual workers is now spread- 
ing all over this country. No one has an excuse for being 
ignorant of the facts. We review elsewhere a book in 
which Mr. Bertrand Russell delivers what is perhaps the 
most damning judgment on Bolshevism that has yet 
appeared—most damning because it is perfectly dis- 
passionate. But Mr. Russell was by no means the first 
in the field. Condemnation no less severe, though less 
philosophical, has been pronounced by other Socialists— 
by Mrs. Snowden, Mr. Tom Shaw, and Dr. Haden Guest. 
"Never was there such a good opportunity as there is now 
for Capital and Labour to apply schemes which would be 
to the incalculable advantage of both; for it is probable 
that in many trades the workers would be willing to try 
schemes of profit-sharing or payments by results which 
hitherto they have rejected either because they were waiting 
for the Bolshevik millennium or because they had been 
ordered to reject the schemes by their Trade Unions. The 
best time to propose fresh ideas to any man is when he has 
come to mistrust his leaders. We have been told of the 
experience of an employer of labour who succeeded the 
other day in persuading his men to accept a scheme of 
payment by results which they had regularly turned down 
in the past. The employer is an enlightened man and a 
sincere well-wisher of Labour, butin vain he used to explai 
to his workmen that what was good for him was good foi 
them. At last, however, his men listened to him for no 
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better reason, he believes, than that they had formed doubts 
about the wisdom of their leaders and about the Trade 
Union customs and about the economic maxims on which 
they had been fed for years. Their minds were left open 
@fter the passing of a revolutionary fever. At the end of 
the first week under the scheme of payment by results 
Which was adopted, the workers found that their wages 
had increased by 25 per cent. They were so pleased that 
they determined to earn even more. When the factory 
ned in the morning the men would rush to their wor 

n the stroke of the clock, instead of, as before, wasting at 
éast a quarter of an hour before they really settled down. 
Meanwhile, the Union intervened, and ordered the men to 
Yeturn to the old arrangement. They refused, 

We can honestly say that we cannot remember a time 

when the intentions of employers, as a whole, were so 
ympathetic and accommodating towards Labour as they 
dre now. It is a great opportunity for both sides. The 
workers could get higher wages, and profits as well if they 
frould become investors; the employers would get profits 
in proportion to their higher output, and the whole nation 
would get an all-round benefit by the fall of prices which 
a}ways follows increased output. All this is rather platitu- 
dinous, and yet it is a platitude which is the cure for all our 
troubles. Capitalism might be replaced by something better 
in a world of the spirit, but in the world in which we live 
it is an incomparably better system than that which has 
brought the Russians to ruin and starvation. If we are 
not mistaken about the extreme good sense of our country- 
men, we think that, instead of wasting time in trying to 
discover Utopia, they will do their best to work the old 
and familiar plan which gives a certainty of prosperity and 
contentment if only it is worked honestly. 

The Labour Correspondent of the Times, in Monday’s 
aper, drew attention to an article in the organ of the 
ocial Democratic Federation. The article, after arguing 
hat Socialism can be realized only on the basis of demo- 

‘éracy and not on the basis of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, goes on to say: “ All this we of the 8.D.F. have been 
insisting on all along. We have resisted the frivolous and 
criminal tendencies of impossibilists, syndicalists, Bolshe- 
‘vists, confusionists, and shortcutters generally, and we have 
‘done so simply because we are Socialists and Democrats.” 
Even Mr. Lansbury has to a certain extent joined in the 
booing against the fallen Bolshevik Dagon. In the Labour 
Leader he invites his readers to “ cease all this discussion of 
the good or evil of the Russian system.” It was quite time 
that he said that. He was very slow in letting his 
followers know whether he had enough wisdom to detach 
himself from the Bolsheviks who plotted behind his back 
to deprive him of his independence and generally made a 
fool of him. Mr. Lansbury goes on to say: “ The LL.P., 
the Labour Party, all the Socialists who are against Bolshe- 
vist methods, must come together, and by deed prove 
that Parliamentary methods are a more excellent machinery 
for accomplishing social salvation than the ‘ dictatorship 
of the proletariat.’” Unfortunately, Mr. Lansbury still 
has a little craving for the idea of industrial slavery since 
the Russian Bolsheviks convinced him of its singular 
advantages, and he argues once more that a certain curtail- 
ment of British freedom might be rather a good thing. 
“There is only one real liberty,” he says, “ which we are 
entitled to demand—that is the right of freedom of opinion, 
freedom of speech and free Press. . . . I only object to 
curtailment of freedom when such curtailment is carried 
out in order to preserve the rights of monopolists, landlords, 
and money-worshippers.” The Daily Herald is appealing 
for more support from Labour in order that its influence 
may be extended. We advise manual workers to give 
their support freely on one condition—that the real opinions 
of Labour are represented in the Daily Herald. It would 
be an advantage for all classes that there should be a 
prosperous daily paper to which every one could turn who 
wished to understand the Labour point of view, but hitherto 
Mr. Lansbury has asked for the money of the many in 
order to advocate the doctrines of the few. That is not 
good business for Labour. 

We wish that every one could read the report of a speech 
which Mr. W. A. Appleton, one of the best and most experi- 
enced of Labour organizers, delivered lately before the 
Hampstead Parliament. He frankly told his audience that 
Trade Unionists, in plunging into politics, had taken the 





es nme 
wrong turning. Their business was with the conditio 
of their labour, not with setting the whole wou!4 to ri wo 
Speaking of the extremists, he said :— ats 


“Tt is their folly or criminality which has bro i : 
Britain to the edge of the slope that leads te Acorn ng Mosteial 
of them are now showing signs of fear. They are either getti 
on the fence or over it. The spectacle of masses of men Po ‘ 
women taking them at their word and rising with white Pe 
and eager hands to snatch the promised, but non-existent, 
paradise, is too much for their nerves, and they are getting 
out of the way. Some who have for many years insistently 
preached revolution are now holding up their hands telling th 
crowd to stop. I can respect the whole-hearted revolutionary 
who risks and gives his position and his life for his theories 
but I have nothing but contempt for the men who, having raised 
hell, fear to enter hell.” ; 


Some 


Admirable, too, was Mr. Appleton’s peroration. It needs 
no comment, so we shall simply quote it :— 


““Work accomplished breeds the possibility of more work 
to undertake. uch of the hostility to the absorption of the 
unemployed in industries that require labour is due to carefully 
fostered prejudices and to the mistaken idea that price and valuo 
are synonymous terms. They are not. Men may receive very 
high prices for their work without these prices enabling them 
to purchase comfort. The new unionists will, I believe, accept 
the contention that the whole is greeter than the pert. That 
the interests of e!l the people must come before the interests of 
any group or section. It will discountenance strikes which 
elevate particular trades or occupations at the expense of others 
and its officials will read trade barometers more skilfully than 
the bureaucrats of Whitehall. My critics will say that I am 
building castles in Spain; that my imagination pictures an 
impossible social advancement. I don’t care what my critics 
say. I am certainly imagining things, but not impossible 
things. These recent strikes have shown how great is the desire 
for constitutional effort and development; how great is the 
eense of right amongst what I love to call the common people, 
They are awakening, and as they understand themselves end 
the facts of the life they live, and that surrounds them, they will 
call into existence a form of organization such as I have indicated,” 








THE END OF THE PRIVATE LIBRARY. 


HE feople most interested in books cannot now buy 
them, or only to a very limited extent. This does not 

mean that they read no new books ; it means only that they read 
them quickly and read them once. The serious-reading public 
has had to rearrange its expenditure, and has done so upon a 
system which does not admit of an expanding private library. 
This new habit of economy cannot be without effect both upon 
literature and upon the public mind. The lending libraries, 
to do them justice, now supply themselves well not only with 
novels and biographies, but with historical, critical, and scientific 
works of almost every description. Serious books are widely 
read by a vast number of people who persereringly demand 
them, patiently stand in queues to get them, and conscientiously 
read them as fast as possible. They do not get exactly the same 
pleasure out of these hired books as though they were their own, 
because there is a subtlo joy in possession which enhances even 
paper and print. There is an immense pleasure in “ making” 
a library. We often hoar it said, “ There is no furniture like 
books.” The sentence when analyzed is very silly, but it 
does express a truth. To sit in a room surrounded as it 
were by the recognized symbols of thought, by possible 
companions, by all the delightful, confused, and_ subtle 
suggestions which the names of books evoke, is an acute 
delight to many persons. Even the old-fashioned decorators 
who covered the doors with sham book-backs failed to make 
the notion ridiculous. These joys are now for the rich—and 
some of the old. Chiidren will be less brought up among books 
than they were, and we feel it will be bad for their imaginations. 
What is so full of possibilities as an unread book with whose 
outward appearance we are familiar 2? However, it is the books 
which will be affected more than the readers by the fact that 
they must now be written not to be possessed by anyone, but 
to be hired by all. For it must be remembered that the reading 
public is far larger than ever it was. The humblest lending 
library must now supply something besides “trash.” On the 
other hand, all books must aim at popularity. Less than ever 
can a publisher afford to accept anything which will only appeal 
to the few. Consciously or unconsciously every writer strains 
every nerve to make his appeal general. Just as we ail want a 
print which will not “try” our eyes, so we all want matter 
which will not “try” our attention. We want books on any 
subject, however serious, which we can read “at any time,” 
not which we must sit down and study. We must be able to 
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begin and finish it within a reasonable time. Very likely moro 
than one other person in the household is waiting tolook atit, and 
we carnot ever forget the fact that it must “go back.” Thero 
js no longer any question of getting it to “ keep.” There is 
no thought of making a friend of it, quoting it, using it now 
and then as a book of reference. We do not expect—and conse- 
quently writers do not give us—the qualities which go to make 
it all these things. We know we shail almost at once forget 
the book in detail and remember only the impression that it 
made upon us. We feel grateful, perhaps, for the suggestions 
we have got from it, the new point of view it has set beforo us, 
the conclusions to which it has helped vs to arrive. If it is a 
novel, however much wo like it, we read it as wo see a play. 
Tho curtain comes down, and we discuss: it with our friends 
entirely, so to speak, from memory. If it is any other kind of 
book, we talk and think of it still more generally. The writer 
who produced it knows all this. He knows that we want only 
the aspect of a case. Hoe knows that we demand sincerity rather 
than accuracy. For instance, we now think that dull history 
is recessarily untrue history. If the picture were a true picture 
of the past it could not be dull. The reviewers may convict 
the vivid historian of certain errors of date, or even ignorances 
of fact; but that part of the review does not as a rule interest 
the reader who thinks the criticism “ professional” and rather 
“petty.” A sincere picture is by no means always an accurate 
one. Men draw things as they see them from where they stand. 
They know that a landscape painted at sunset will be changed 
atdawn. No one attempts to say the last word about anything ; 
few people suppose even their own conclusion to be final. The 
old idea of the verbal inspiration of all printed books died very 
hard, but it is dead at last. We read as we talk; neither 
reader nor writer is in any sense upon oath. The first purpose 
of the modern book is to make a man think, not to tell him 
what to think, and we read books as we read life—to gain 
experience. 

But it may be said, Are you not confusing literature and 
journalism ? We would reply, Are they not confusing them- 
selves ? Circumstances are forcing the reading world to read 
books as they read papers, and forcing writers to write so as 
tobe soread. Will great men ever be content to write like this ? 
Possibly not ; but where are the great men? Even when they 
reappear they must by all precedent be in a sense the outcome 
of their time. There was a tendency—in cheaper days—for 
the greatest writers to make their appeal to those who had 
leisure and to be wilfully and perversely involved and difficult. 
Surely, if this tendency had been carried much further, it would 
in itself have been destructive. The necessity to be popular 
is not the only constraint which proves fatal to letters. Another 
generation of genius may arise in which inspired men will write 
deliberately for the man in the street. The artistic tyrants 
may have to learn that the only way to rule all is to be the 
servant of all. 


Outside all that we have been saying stands the question of 
poctry. Lovers of poetry will always spare money to buy 
verse. This is already proved by the fact that it is by no means 
so easy to get new verse at the public librarics. The few who 
love it still must have it for their own. After all, its appeal 
is a different cne. It is primarily to the emotions and to the 
memory. No one who really cares for a poem reads it once. 
In one sense he longs directly he has read it to commit it to 
memory. If it is long, and if his memory is short, he cannot 
do so; but he impresses it by re-reading and an unconscious 
effort at verbal recollection upon his mird. “It runs through 
his head,” as the saying goes. It would be a strange thing if 
in the near future the only new books which ordinary people 
wanted to keep were poetry books. Poetry would then indeed 
have come into her own as the flower of literature. 
What a strange change if children were brought up to regard 
poetry books as the permanent friends of the book world, the 
books to which one turned in the great moments of life as one 
turns to one’s familiar friends, just because they are familiar, 
not because of their power of words or mastery of thought, 
but from pure love and the consolation which comes from 
association ! 


very 


Meanwhile we do not belicve for a moment that literature 
will lose power by this arresting of the growth of the private 
library, Certain traditions had to be broken if the power of 
the written word was to be extended. It is far easier for a 
thoughtful man to be a well-read man than ever it was, even 





if we interpret well-read to mean familiar with all the best 
books of the hour as well as those of the last age. 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE 
MESOPOTAMIA. 
_"s most of us the Arab is a rather 
inscrutable person, belonging, as it were, to another 
sphere of humanity, and as our ideas of him are thus based on 
that ignorance which is the root of all failure, anything which 
may help us to form truer ideas of his character and nature 
must be of value. There are now no doubt a good many people 
who have “ been there,” but my experience is that these are 
just as likely to be wrongly prejudiced as the stay-at-home 
who has to get his opinions from others, Not many of those 
“out there” came into any real personal contact with the 
Arabs, and in any case the majority were ill-equipped for an 
understanding of them. They probably never got beyond the 
inevitable batch of stories with which one was met on one’s 
arrival in the country—horrible stories for the most part of 
treachery and cruelty and oppression, a regular Newgate 
Calendar ; but the philosophical mind, remembering the 
unfortunate prejudice against the “natives” into which the 
average Britisher too often allows himself to be led, wondered 
whether the narration did more justice to them than the aforesaid 
document would do to the British people, if it were related, say, 
to some Arab notable visiting this country. 

My first personal contact with the native was when I met 
Sheikh Habib of Behemet (near Abadan, the site of the works of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company). This Sheikh is a vassal of 
the Sheikh of Muhammerah, whose territory, nominally under 
the sway of Persia, is well ruled and prosperous, thanks largely 
to the ability of the Prime Minister, the Hadji Rees. Sheikh 
Habib might be considered as a type of the prosperous, civilized 
Arab ; he is a fine-looking, black-bearded man who knows how 
to receive visitors with dignity and hospitality. His son is 
or was—very pro-British and can speak a little English. He, 
the son, invited me to a meal in his own quarters, eating with 
me, and subsequently returning the compliment. These 
quarters of his were plain, but quite clean and comfortable, 
and, best of all, cool, with their thick mud walls and narrow 
windows. In this country you don’t want windows—you must 
keep the outside air, and the light and heat and glare which 
pertains to it, outside. When it begins to get dark, then you go 
and sit outside yourself,and enjoy the evening air, and the scent 
of the roses, and the music of the nightingale, under a verandah 
roofed with dry date-palm branches, and pillared with dead 
trunks of the trees planted at regular intervals in the ground. 
I partook of my meal seated on a high bench on which you are 
really supposed to cross your legs. As I wasn’t prepared to 
do this, they dangled, recalling that period of one’s youth when 
one got down from table instead of up. Spoons, forks, and 
knives were provided by this up-to-date host, and the food, 
chiefly chicken, rice, and mutton, with various condiments 
and the peculiar flaps of Arab bread—a kind of tough pancake 
made of oatmeal—was carried in on an enormous brass tray, 
borne over the heads of two negro retainers. The cookery was 
excellent, the rice, steeped in butter made from buffalo milk 
and done up in little rolls of mulberry leaves, being particularly 
good; and after the first mouthfuls, the young Sheikh, in 
accordance with the Arab custom towards a guest with whom 
one has eaten, informs me that he is my friend and devoted 
servant for life. 

The garden was realty delightful. It covered many acres, 
traversed chess-board fashion by the irrigation trenches, which 
are bridged by roughly cut date-palm trunks. The growing 
date palms supply the shade, and bencath, around, and in the 
clearings bordered by them are ranged along little paths the 
pomegranates, peaches, apricots, almonds, nectarines, white 
mulberries—all a blaze of white and pink and red flower, as I 
saw them then, in the rich promise of an abundant harvest. 
Vegetables of all kinds there were—except potatoes, which won’t 
grow in Mesopotamia—and the corn is sown in little patches ; 
you can’t have fields, for the patches must be small to secure 
the benefit of the date-palm shade. Very pleasant and restfu| 
is that shade, and there is a cool freshness rising from the stagnant 
water of the irrigation trenches, gay with water-crowfoot on 
the surface, and little blue flowers along the banks; and then 
there were the roses—real Persian ones! The old Sheikh 
politely gave me some “for the Memsahib,” and the sweet 
scent was strong in the leaves still when they got home. It 
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may be observed that it would have been highly improper for 
me to have made any mention whatever of the Sheikh’s 
“Memsahib” or rather “ Memsahibs,” but the “ civilized ” 
Arab seems quite to appreciate the difference between his own 
and our estimation of the other sex. Let it not be supposed 
that all this wealth and luxuriance comes of itself. Our 
garden was an oasis, an earthly paradise, created by man’s 
labour, and apt to fall to ruin again when man should leave 
it. Where the irrigation canals stop, there the bare brown 
desert begins, at once. The Sheikh exercises over his numerous 
retainers and labourers an autocratic but not unkindly 
authority ; it is despotism tempered by patriarchy. 

Everybody seemed to agree that the Hadji Rees, the “ prime 
minister’ of the Sheikh of Muhammerah, was a “Sahib.” 
Certainly there was fothing of the traditional Arab aloofness 
about him. He burst suddenly into the club at Muhammeral 
the evening I was there—he was apparently a frequent visitor 
’ broke up our bridgo-party, and insisted on playing what he 
called “ billiards.” This consisted of placing a cue across the 
cushions, with all the coloured pool balls in front of it. You 
then bet on your colour, and, taking turns, you thrust the cue 
forward so as to drive the balls up and down, and the colour that 
stopped nearest the top cushion won. The game soon became 
sufficiently uproarious, the Hadji taking his full share of the 
cus, in the handling of which he seemed to think there was 
scope for the legitimate exercise of “skill.” Later an, very 
much later on, I’m afraid, leaning over the balcony for a last 
look at the moonlight glowing amidst the date-palm groves, 
before turning in, one felt that one had learnt that the Arab 
could be just as good a fellow and just as human as any of us. 

Up the Euphrates one meets them in a more primitive state. 
At Medina, some thirty miles above Qurnah, even the Sheikh’s 
dwellings are no more than reed huts, and when we partook of 
their hospitality it was at a table laid out in the open, under 
the feathery date-palms. Here there were no knives and forks ; 
you used your right hand to discuss the various dainties : rice, 
hard-boiled eggs, and baby chickens. It is not very pleasant 
eating rice, especially rather greasy rice, with no other weapon 
than the right hand, but it was cooked to perfection and the 
taste was delicious. Our hosts did not eat with us. They 
apparently could not go as far as that. The war was not over ; 
the Turks might come back; there had been grim examples of 
what they could do to “ traitors” when they came down after 
‘Townshend's repulse at Ctesiphon. 

Some way off, in an irregular group on the ground, sat the 
inferior retainers. After we had finally finished with the various 
dishes they were passed on to these gentry, and when they had 
finished they disappeared, to the women’s quarters, as we were 
given to understand. Such is the rule, and there is not too 
much of the food left by the time it reaches this third stage. 
Meanwhile the “ first-served ” could eat as much as they wanted, 
but from lack of practice at eating in the primitive fashion 
described, we were most of us in an awful mess by the time the 
attendants came round with much-needed basins and towels. 
Then came coffee, in which our hosts joined, whilst, with obvious 
pride, the young Sheikh produced—a silk-lined case of silver 
tea-spoons, made by a Parisian firm! But there was no milk or 
sugar. This Sheikh was quite a lad, only about sixteen, and the 
eilairs of his little realm were administered by his uncle, a fine- 
looking, heavily built, black-bearded Arab who has a reputa- 
tion for considerable political ability, as have most of these 
Arab Sheikhs for the matter of that, though it is perhaps not 
always directed to strictly moral ends. 

Further up the Euphrates still the tribes become wilder and 
more primitive, dwelling on tiny islets amidst the reedy marshes 
over which the river has spread itself owing to unscientific 
attempts to regulate its waters. Here tribal feuds are rife, and 
fighting begins at the least provocation. One typical case came 
under my personal notice. The tribes of Abu Shamar and Beni 
Hatab dwell on two islands about a mile apart at the entrance 
of the Hammar Lake (about forty miles above Qurnah). We 
had a party there trying to dredge a channel through the lake, 
hence it was important to keep the tribes quiet. Our gunboat 
had reason to remember the occurrence, for it took place in 
July, in a moist temperature of 112°, so that most of our men 
went down witli heat-stroke, and one actually died. The feud 


was an old one, but the whole trouble on this occasion, as we 
afterwards found, simply began by a boy playing with his 
father’s rifle. 

village, killing 


It went off, and the bullet went into the next 
aman. This was quite enough. Village No. 2 





TS 
lay low, but in the small hours of the next morning they sent a 


flanking party across the lake to where the artificial bund thrown 
up by the dredger afforded standing ground and shelter, and at 
the pre-arranged moment delivered also a frontal attack on 
village No. 1, which got decidedly the worst of it. By the time 
we got up—we steamed nearly all night through the reedy chan. 
nels, feeling our way by the help of the searchlight—the fight 
was over for the time, the casualties having been about eighty, 
but there was much weeping and wailing and letting off of 
guns—the send-off for the dead. Ultimately both tribes agreed 
to pay a fine and keep the peace for six months. The Sheikhg 
of these tribes had by no means the appearance of savages, 
They were fine, dignified-looking men, and chiefly indignant, 
so it seemed to me, at being interfered with. I could not help 
feeling sorry for the Sheikh of No. 1 village, who had lost his son, 
and seemed quite heart-broken in consequence, and who could 
hardly have been said to be the aggressor on this occasion, 

On the whole how can we do better than leave them alone ? 
That the Arab can become civilized and can develop his country 
the Sheikh of Muhammerah and his vassal Sheikh Habib have 
shown. As for the wilder tribes, it is not to be expected that 


| they can be tamed by bureaucratic methods in a few years. It 


will take time, but that even amongst these there are the seeds 
of a higher development the writer is convinced. 
A. S. ELWELL-Surton, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
—_—_—_. 
THE REACTION IN TRADE. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—Depression still prevails throughout the Stock 
Markets, thus justifying, I am afraid, the restrained view 
I was compelled to take some few weeks back when com- 
menting upon the premature optimism of those who were 
purchasing securities for the rise, on the idea that the 
end of the cea! strike would be followed by a general 
improvement in securities. The special reasons responsible 
for the present depression in stocks are worthy of notice, 
however, because they are concerned with matters which 
affect the entire community. Briefly, the decline in 
securities has followed upon the fall in prices of commodities. 
At first sight this may appear to be somewhat strange, 
because in normal times it usually happens that when 
commodities fall securities rise, for the reason that less 
money is required in trade and that money tends to flow 
into investments. But as 1 have so frequently explained 
in my letters, these are not normal times, and why the 
present fall in commodities has also occasioned a fall in 
stocks is due to two reasons. In the first place, the fall 
in certain commodities has come so rapidly and at a moment 
when there were congested stocks of particular com- 
modities, that financial embarrassments have arisen, com- 
pelling realizations of securities in various directions. 
On both sides of the Atlantic the fall in commodity prices 
has hit certain interests rather hard, and both in Mincing 
Lane and on the Metal Exchange liquidation has been 
the order of the day. But while financial ditliculties 
have arisen and have even culminated in some suspensions 
here and in the Provinces, it may be assumed with some 
confidence that the banks are ready enough and strong 
enough to give what assistance may be required to assist 
any inherently sound concerns. A further reason, however, 
why the fall in commodities has not only been attended 
by liquidation of securities, but has also been unaccompanied 
by any important fresh purchases, is that, in spite of the 
slackening in trade, there is an underlying feeling that the 
set-back may be of brief duration. 

A good deal of interest has been taken in the reports 
which appeared in certain papers last Saturday of an 
interview between representatives of the Bankers’ Associ- 
ation and representatives of the Drapery Industry. A 
distorted version of the interview made it appear that 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Holland Martin, on behalf of the 
bankers, declared to the drapers that by reason of the 
continuance of Government demands upon the banks It 
was impossible further to extend banking facilities. Such 
was not the case, and that version of the interview has 
already been repudiated by Mr. McKenna and Mr. Holland 
Martin. What seems to have happened was that the 
representatives of the drapers laid before the bankers the 
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dificulty which not only drapers, but all -industries 
gre experiencing just now in financing trade at post-war 
rices on the basis of pre-war capital, with the further 
our demands in the shape of taxation. The bankers, 
in the course of this conversation, thoroughly appreciated 
the difficulties of the trader, but explained that the key 
to the position was to be found in reduced Government 
expenditure, which, in turn, would lead both to reduced 
taxation and lower prices. Nothing was said justifying 
the idea that bankers were likely to restrict financial 
facilities to trade. 

As a matter of fact, there has been ¢ slight reduction of 
late in traders’ demands for banking accommodation; and 
while, as I have just stated, the fall in commodity prices 
has occasioned, as it was bound to do, certain unwelcome 
developments in the shape of trade depression, some of 
the developments arising out of the fall in commodity 
rices have been by no means of an unfavourable character. 
Thus during the past week the foreign exchanges have 
moved in our favour, a good feature being the advance in 
the American exchange on London, while, in addition to 
the small amount of gold received from Sweden, something 
like four millions in gold has arrived from France. At 
present there is uncertainty as to whether the whole or any 
portion of this French gold will go to the Reserve at the 
Bank of England or whether it will go on to the United 
States, but I am inclined to regard the arrival of both the 
Swedish and the French gold as among the favourable points 
in the monetary situation, while to these has to be added 
another, nainely, the material reduction which has occurred 
during the past two weeks in the Currency Note Circulation 
of the country. If only because | am so frequently obliged 
to emphasize unfavourable points in the situation, it is 
the more satisfactory to be able to chronicle these favour- 
able events. Not only so, but we shall do well to remember 
that for many months we have been crying out for lower 
prices of commodities, though we knew all the time that 
the event could not possibly occur without certain 
unpleasant experiences following. 

Meanwhile, however, there are signs that the Government, 
perturbed by the criticisms in the City and elsewhere 
concerning high national expenditure, and dismayed by 
the prospects of unemployment, are inclined to arrest the 
forces of nature, if possible, and apply “ remedial ” schemes. 
In the first place, it is considered that trading with Russia 
will stimulate certain of our industries, and in the second 
place some are loudly advocating the desirability of giving 
large State credits to the impecunious countries of Europe 
in order that they may purchase goods here. Concerning 
beth of these proposals, politics and finance are so closely 
intertwined that it is not surprising that they should be 
the subject of controversy. I will endeavour in a few 
sentences to summarize the views of the City with regard 
to them. 

Concerning trade with Russia, opinion is evenly divided. 
Traders with large amounts of unsold stocks not unnaturally 
cast longing eyes in the direction of the Soviet gold said 
to be ready to make payment for the goods. Moreover, 
the view is also expressed that the resumption of trade 
relations with Russia would not only be helpful to our 
traders, but would also tend to defeat Bolshevism itself, by 
producing happier conditions in Russia, and at the 
same time aiding that country to develop her resources, 
which are so greatly needed by other impoverished 
countries of Europe. On the other hand, those who 
are averse to the resumption of trade with Soviet 
Russia maintain that the volume of commerce resulting 
would be small fand that the goods supplied would 
go to nourish the Red Army rather than the Russian 
peasants, and that Bolshevism, in a word, would be 
strengthened and not weakened. These same quarters 
also maintain that, owing to the breakdown in transport, 
Russia would be unable to export foodstuffs in return for 
goods received, while it is also declared that under no 
circumstances should trading be begun until the Soviet 
Government had given an undertaking of a complete 
Tecognition of Russia’s existing debts. So much for the 
pros and cons of the matter, as viewed from the standpoint 
of the City. One further practical point arises, however 
namely, as to the value of the gold given by Soviet Russia 
for the goods supplied. Quite recently the Federal Reserve 
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Bank in the United States definitely refused to purchase 
Soviet gold which was offered because of doubt as to original 
ownership. If that action represented a settled policy, 
it has an important bearing on the whole matter, because 
the trader would not be sure of getting the full value for 
the gold, as none of the great central banks would be 
disposed to acquire the metal if its acceptance by the 
United States—the greatest creditor nation at the moment 
so far as gold is concerned—were in any kind of doubt. 

The idea of enabling the devastated countries of Europe 
to purchase our goods by giving them State credits is 
viewed with considerable misgivings in financial circles. 
Not only is it a form of subsidizing trade, but it involves 
the stimulus of just that class of trade which tends to 
keep up both prices and wages to a level unjustified by 
actual conditions. The countries concerned, thankful to 
obtain credits on almost any terms, are prepared to purchase 
goods at extraordinarily high prices. If we were dealing 
with a country paying cash, we should at least reap the 
advantage of those high prices in the Exchange position ; 
but inasmuch as the transactions are based upon money 
lent by the State, we obtain no immediate benefit through 
the exchanges, while we get all the effects of inflation 
resulting from State credits. Moreover, the manufacturer 
is able, by reason of the high prices obtained, to pay very high 
wages, thereby further stimulating demands for consump- 
tion, while at the same time the high prices paid by the 
countries concerned prompt the manufacturer to hold 
goods off the home market, with the result that the general 
public is penalized twice over both as taxpayer and 
consumer.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, November 24th. ONLOOKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<¢>——_—_ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} — 

WOMEN AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Sizr,—The controversy as to whether women shall be admitted 
to the University of Cambridge again brought into 
prominence the idea that women ought to have a university 
of their own. This is no new suggestion; it was last made 
in 1896, when a movement was made to secure the 

of women to degrees at Cambridge, by the opponents of that 
movement. Since then, nothing has been heard of it till now, 
when it is again brought forward by the same party. The 
foundation of a new university would obviously be a great 
undertaking, requiring the whole-hearied support of a number 
of enthusiasts, with plenty of money to spend. A university, 
to be efficient, must be on a fairly large scale. There must be 





has 


admission 


adequate provision of buildings, including lecture rooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and accommodation for students. 


There must also be endowments for a large number of pro 
fessorships, lectureships, and fellowships, in order that there 
may be a proper provision of highly qualified teachers in all 
the subjects of the various curricula. There must also be 
endowment of research. In order to provide bare 
essentials, gigantic sums of money would have to be raised, 
even to make a modest beginning. Unfortunately, we hear 
the same story everywhere. Every university in the kingdom 
is in sore straits for want of money, and even Oxford and 
Cambridge have come to the point of asking for help from 
the Government. At London, Liverpool, and Manchester it 
is the same thing. All are in dire need of very large sums 
of money, which they do not seem at all likely to get. Yet 
these are well-established institutions as to the merits of which 
Is it likely, then, that money would be 
forthcoming to start an entirely new institution, and one, 
moreover, whose claims to support would be by means 
generally admitted? The financial difficulty would, to say the 
least, be serious, if the scheme were proposed by enthusiastiz 
supporters of women’s education. But it is well known that 
this is not the case. Much might be said on the merits of the 
question, if space allowed; but it may be pointed out that a 
women’s university is not wanted by those whose record shows 
them to be really concerned to improve the education of 
It is only proposed as a means of freeing Cambridge 
This is hardly the spirit in which 
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there is no question. 
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women. 


University from women. 


a great enterprise may be attacked with any prospect of 
success. The material difficulties in the way of a women’s 


university are overwhelming; but they are as nothing com- 
pared with the fact that there is literally no one who will 


take any trouble about it.—I am, Sir, &c., Bagsara Srepuen. 
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THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 

{To tne Epiton or tue “ Seectator.’’] 

§1r,—Mr. Moreton Frewen, in his interesting letter, imposes 
too great a strain upon our imagination. His hypothesis is 
that if I.rd Jellicoe had lost the battle of Jutland, then 
“fifteen days” later “the New York skyscrapers might have 
been under the guns of the Hun fleet, and their army, fifty 
thousand strong, landed.”” We are therefore asked to suppose 
two things: (1) That a British fleet enormously superior to 
that of the enemy—possessing, in fact, a superiority not 
approached in any of our great naval battles in the past— 
could have been defeated; and (2) That the relatively small 
German flect, after its victory, would have been in a position 
to start at once for New York conveying numerous transports 
laden with 50,000 troops and all their artillery, horses, and 
ammunition to attack a neutral Power. Really, Sir, this is 
what Americans would term too “ perpendicular.” We are 
expected to believe that the most powerful fleet that ever went 
to sea possessed so little fighting capacity as to be not only 
defeated by a relatively weak enemy, but unable to inflict any 
serious damage upon its opponent. On this amazing hypothe- 
sis Mr. Frewen builds up a theory accounting for the 
crushing majority obtained by the Republicans in the receat 
elections ! 

It is possible, of course, that relief may have been felt in 
America when it was known that the German fleet had retired 
to the seclusion of its ports, because many Americans are well 
aware that the British Navy has been in the past the only 
effective defence of the Monroe Doctrine. But that any 
instructed sailor or student of naval history could have ex- 
pected the situation we are asked to contemplate seems to me 
incredible, although I do not forget that signs of panic arose 
on the Eastern tea-board, when the lelpless fleet of Cervera 
was crossing the Atlantic on its way, as its commander-in-chief 
well knew, to certain destruction. 

The Jutland battle still needs much explanation, and I only 
hope that the Government will keep back nothing which is 
needed to enable us to form a just judgment. Unfortunately, 
there are other episodes connected with the earlier direction 
of our splendid Navy which also require elucidation, because 
they appear to indicate dangerously false ideas of naval 
policy. For the future seeurity of the Empire it is vital that 
the real lessons of the naval war should be taken to heart and 
applied. If Mr. Frewen’s views are correct, it is clear that 
no measure of naval strength can ever give us safety upon 
the sea. 

I note, in conclusion, that he and other writers seem to 
believe that we had no reserve of naval force. This is 
erroneous. <A formidable array of ships could have been 
assembled in the North Sea in less than a week. It was the 
German Fleet which had no reserve. The same fallacy has 
been adduced in relation to the battle of Trafalgar, and I 
have often tried to lay it to rest—I am, Sir, &c., Sypennam. 








{To tHE Epiror or THe ‘“ SpectaTor.’’] 


Sir,—The admirable naval doctrine of “ Fight” that you 
propound so eloquently in your issue of the 13th inst. surely 
needs no doubtful buttresses to support its imposing fabric. 
It is therefore to be regretted that you have been entrapped, 
in the last paragraph, into the very doubtful statement that 
Lord Jellicoe broke oft the Battle of Jutland. In the absence 
of the official narrative that is still withheld by the Admiralty 
it is difficult to advance any official proof about anything 
relating to the facts of the battle, for which reason the greater 
part of the current discussions on the subject is sterile. 
Should it be found that the firm conviction of that great 
preponderance of naval opinion whose voice through the 
mediums of Admirals Kerr, Bacon, and Grant, among others, 
is beginning to make itself heard at last, is correct, and that 
the battle was broken off by the precipitate retreat of the 
German Admiral under cover of his destroyers’ emoke-screen, 
it would almost appear as though the Spectator had in good 
faith, but under a misapprehension, wronged the faithful 
trustee of the Empire’s first and principal asset. For let it not 
be forgotten that when Lord Jellicoe is assailed for not taking 
a sporting risk at Jutland he is being assailed not for not 
gambling his own fame on the issue but for not gambling the 
trust-funds of the Empire and of civilization committed into 
his care. 

In conclusion, may I draw an analogy between Trafalgar 
and Balaclava? Nelson “engaged the enemy more closely.” 
So did the Light Brigade. But for a modern hattle-fleet to 
charge baldheaded into a smoke-screen in the mine and 
terpedo-strewn wake of another battle-fleet retreating at 


approximately the same speed would be comparable with a 
cavalry regiment charging a trench of machine guns across 
the open.—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. N. 





—t 


“MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY.” 
{To tHe Epiron or tne “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Those of us who took part, in however casual a Way, in 
the breathless but cheerful turmoil of the election of 1906 wil] 
remember that Mr. Chamberlain’s followers preached to a 
puzzled public the doctrine of making the foreigner pay. Put 
a duty on imported foreign goods, they said, and the foreign 
manufacturer will be so anxious to get his wares into the 
English market that he will pay the duty himself. You, Sir, 
sturdily confuted this bewildering theory; but do you, and does 
the British public, quite realize that the policy of our present 
Government is to “make the foreigner pay” in far more 
effective and far more tragic fashion? We have found out the 
way to do it; we possess, by the accident of geography, 
monopoly in coal, and we are turning this monopoly to account 
by charging the uttermost franc, lira, or krone for it to the 
impoverished nations of Europe. I have no special knowledge 
of the hardships caused by this policy in France, to whom, at 
any rate, the bulk of the German consignments are now going; 
but in Italy it is not too much to say that it is causing 
economic ruin, and is very seriously affecting an ancient 
friendship which we can ill-afford to lose. Here are the official 
figures :— 
PRICES OF ENGLISH COAL. 


For Home Consumption 


For Sales Abroad, 
Pit-head. 
s. d. 


London. 
8 


SourTn Wa es. 5 . 8. d. 
Steam smokeless, best ...... 44 2 ~« ae eS. 2s 
Steam best black vein, large 41 2 - 55 4 112 6 
Anthracite, best lerge ...... 40 8 ic oe 110 0 
Block patent fuel .......... 45 at works €2 2 130 0 
NorTHUMBERLAND & DURHAM. 

Steam, screened best ........ 36 2 - 811 140 0 
Gas, best (Durham) ........ 86 8 oe oe 110 0 
CU CIEE “occ dscctvcccncns 33 8 48 5 102 6 


Adding to this freight charges (Cardiff or Newcastle to Genoa) 
at 25s. per ton, the price of, say, Durham gas coal becomes at 
Genoa 135s., or, with the exchange at 90 lire to the pound, well 
over 690 lire. Another 50 to 80 lire must then be added for 
discharge at Genoa and railway transit to the centres of manu- 
facture, Milan, Turin, &e. No wonder that Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
in his recent article in the Times, describes Italy as “ gasping 
for coal,” while millions of her olive trees have been cut down 
for fuel and the price of a bottle of olive oil at Naples is 62 lire. 
By what right, may one ask, is Great Britain inflicting this 
rigorous blockade upon an allied and friendly country? By 
the operation of inexorable economic laws, or by the mere migh 
of the stronger? We should, indeed, be glad to believe it was 
the former, but unfortunately the facts are against us. ‘The 
deliberate policy of our Government has been for the past year 
to keep down the price of coal for the home market by artificial 
“control,” while making the whole of the profit necessary for 
balancing their Budget out of the small quantity of coal avail- 
able for export. During the war not only was the quantity of 
coal assigned to each of our Allies definitely rationed, but the 
price was also fixed; in the summer of 1919, however, the 
control of export prices was first withdrawn, and in February 
of this year even the rationing was discontinued. But control 
was still maintained for the home market, while the total 
amount of coal that we could spare for export was fixed at 
20,000,000 tons. Italy, with her depreciated currency, was thus 
left to scramble with the rich neutrals in a limited monopoly 
market for the coal which is the vital necessity of her exist- 
ence. The recent agreement with the miners has only riveted 
the system more firmly, since the progressive increases in the 
miners’ wages are for the first time made dependent on the 
increase of export profit, and the miner is thus given a direct 
interest in the maintenance of high prices to the foreigner. 
What is the remedy? For, though the quality of what I may 
call “ international shame” has not been very conspicuous in 
any country since the war, I am convinced that if the facts 
were known to him the average Briton would demand a remedy. 
Ultimately, no doubt, the only complete remedy is the de- 
control of the home market so that prices might find their 
natural level, and the home and export prices might tend to 
approach each other, but in the meantime something could be 
accomplished by the reintroduction of a system of rationing 
for Italy which, without fixing, would tend to steady the export 
price. And beyond this certain elementary considerations of 
arithmetic suggest themselves. The amount of coal consumed 
in the home market during this year has been, in round 
figures, 220 million tons, while the amount allowed for export 
has been 20 million. If the Government must have its profit 
it could obtain as much by every shilling added to a ton of 
home coal (provided it went direct to the Treasury) as by 
eleven shillings added to each ton of export coal. It could 
therefore afford to remit eleven shillings on every ten of esport 
coal if John Bull would submit to a rise of one shilling on his 


own coal. Would not this small sacrifice be worth his while?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Janet Penrose TReve.yan. 
Berkhamsted. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 
[To THs Eprtor or THe “‘ Specrator.’’} 

§ir,—Please do what you can to impress on the British public 
that every one in Ireland is not against the Home Rule Bill 
of the Government. It is most important this fact should be 
known now that the Bill has to face a severe ordeal in the 
House of Lords. Knowing Ireland as I do after a very long 
apprenticeship, I affirm when the Irish people see the Bill 
will without doubt become law, they will accept and work it. 
Its success in Ulster is assured from the first. It is the 
possible method of settling the Irish question without civil 
war, as anyone must see who thinks and really knows the 
position in Ireland. There is one improvement I would very 
much like to see by the inclusion of Donegal in the Ulster 
Parliament. Of course, I know this cannot be done without 
the consent of her people, but provision should be made to 
allow her to come in if she wished to do so. Anyone who 
looks at the map will realize the improvement this would 
effect. It would round off the six counties, preserve their 
flank, increase the representation of the farmer element in 
the Ulster Parliament, improve the strength of the Nation- 
alist representation, preserve the port of Derry, whose hinter- 
land is largely Donegal County; it would also preserve the 
institutions of Donegal, which are dovetailed into Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, and not interfere with the workings of the rail- 
ways. It would also preserve the North Sea route for the 
Empire and two most valuable strategic harbours, which 
proved their usefulness in the Great War; also wireless stations 
and coastguard positions. It would also help materialiy the 
large and hard-working and wealthy Unionist farmers and 
greatly aid in making a success of the Ulster Parliament and 
also be an aid to final union—a final word to warn the House 
of Lords not to spoil the best Home Rule Bill and the most 
generous which was ever offered to Ireland, and which it 
would be madness indeed to reject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Omagh. Epwarp Tuompsoy, ex-M.P. 





UNIONIST MEMBERS AND IRELAND. 
{To Tar Epitox or tue “* Specraror.’’] 

Siz,—I should like to be allowed to answer as shortly as I can 
the letter of a “Loyal Irishman” which appeared in your 
issue of the 13th inst., in which he blames Colonel Guinness 
and others for their action during the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill in the House of Commons. Colonel Guinness is a 
member of the Unionist Anti-Partition League, of which Lord 
Midleton is head. I am a humble member of the same body. 
Ihave not followed the debates closely, but I believe that the 
two main points which Colonel Guinness and others tried 
(vainly, I fear) to secure were in the first place one Senate for 
the whole of Ireland, largely in the hope that it might prove 
to be some slight protection for the loyalist minority in the 
South and West, and, secondly, a total change in the fiscal 
provisions of the Bill. Under the Bill as it stands I believe 
that the Imperial Income Tax, customs, &c., are still to be 
levied in Ireland, and that in addition the Irish Parliament 
will be entitled to raise as much more money as they like 
under any form of taxation they please. It is, I think, rather 
natural that unfortunate dwellers in the South and West of 
Ireland should object to the prospect of being taxed twice over. 
I really do not see why we should be railed at for trying to 
protect ourselves. I know that the Unionist Anti-Partition 
League and all its members are as anxious as any one can be 
that the interests of the Empire should be safeguarded in 
Ireland, and that the naval and military position should he 
made as secure as possible, but really I do think, subject to 
these conditions, that the minority in the South and West are 
entitled to all the protection that can be given to them.—I am, 
Sir, &., Matsy Crorron. 

Longford House, Ballisodare, Co. Sligo, Ireland. 





VOLTAIRE AND. THE EXCUSES FOR MURDER. 
(To vHe Epiror or tre “ Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—It is surprising that none of those who have sought to 
justify the Irish assassinations or to palliate their guilt (ic 
any) have ever cited the authority of the Reverend Father 
Tous-A-tous. It will be remembered that this inestimable 
man’s pronouncement was given by way of advice to a young 
and virtuous lady who had besought a Minister of State to free 
her lover from an unjust and hopeless imprisonment. Her 
request had been granted in the most obliging manner, but 
the price demanded was the sacrifice of her chastity. As the 
Tevercnd father’s solution of her perplexities is applicable to 
the questions of the day it is expedient to recall it:— 

“Premiérement, ma fille, ne dites jamais co mot, mon 
amant; i] y a quelque chose de mondaine qui pourrait offenser 
Dieu: dites mon mari, car bien qu’il no le soit pas encore, vous 
le regardez comme tel, et rien n’est plus honnéte. Secondement, 
bien qu’il soit votre époux en idée, en espérance, il na lest 
pas en effet; ainsi vous ne commettriez pas un adultére, péché 





énorme, qu’il faut toujours éviter autant qu’il est possible, 
Troisismement, les actions ne sont pas d’une malice de coulpe 
quand Vintention est pure, et rien n’est plus pur que de 
delivrer votre mari. Je ne vous conseille rien, vous étes sage; 
il est & presumer que vous serez utile A votre mari. Je prierai 
Dieu pour vous, et j’espere que tout se passera & sa plus grande 
gloire.” 

Nothing can be clearer or more convincing than this, and its 
application to pimping, adultery, murder, suicide, and other 
enormous sins which one should always avoid as much as pos- 
sible must be plain to anyone not impervious to reason.—I am, 
Sir, &., EK. A. Dixon. 

32 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 





CHILD SLAVERY IN HONG KONG, 

(To THe Evitor or tHe-‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the Crown Colony of Hong Kong the buying and selling 
of human beings goes on openly, in spite of the law forbidding 
such sales, i.e., the law concerning slavery, which extends to 
all the colonies of His Majesty’s Dominions, Hong Kong not 
excepted. This sale and purchase goes on for purposes of 
adoption, domestic servitude, and prostitution—for adoption 
occasionally, for domestic servitude and prostitution perpetu- 
ally. The excuse given by the Local Government of the Colony 
for its continuance is that, being a “ Chinese custom,” it would 
be inadvisable to interfere with it. This ceased to be a valid 
excuse as soon as China became a Republic, when the first and 
most stringent law passed was a law forbidding the sale and 
purchase of human beings for any purpose whatsoever—adop- 
tion and domestic servitude not excepted. ‘‘ Go-betweens ” and 
brokers carry on their trade in human beings in this British 
Colony quite openly, and are free from: prosecution for so 
doing. 

Colonel John Ward discovered the state of things in the 
Colony in the year 1917, and had it reported to the Colonial 
Office. The Colonial Office definitely promised to attend to the 
matter if it were not made public property. They promised 
to seo that this practice was curtailed, and as far as possible 
abolished. In the year 1919 the same state of things was dis- 
covered and reported by the wife of a naval officer in His 
Majesty’s Dockyard, and this statement is hers. As a result of 
her activities on behalf of the slave-girls and her endeavours to 
raise public opinion among the British members of the Colony, 
attempts were made to silence her. Her husband refused to 
take any steps to prevent her from doing what she thought 
was right, being fully aware himself of the abominable evils 
which were taking place in the Colony as a result of this prac- 
tice of buying and selling. 

On March 3ist, 1920, Colonel John Ward again brought the 
matter up, this time in the House of Commons, and again on 
April 26th, when he was informed by the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies that the Colonial Office had written to the Governor 
of Hong Kong suggesting that he should consider the advisa- 
bility of registration and inspection of the purchased girls and 
children. The Church of England Men’s Society in the 
Colony had a few weeks previously sent up a resolution, 
which was carried unanimously, pressing upon the Government 
the same suggestion. They were met with the reply that the 
Local Government could not adopt their proposal, and were, 
moreover, unable to agree that a state of girl slavery exists in 
Hong Kong. Colonel John Ward will, I hope, bring the matter 
forward constantly until he ascertains whether the Govern- 
ment means to maintain this attitude and still allow the prac- 
tice to continue, involving, as it obviously does, results of 
slavery, cruelty, and prostitution. It is totally opposed to 
the spirit and the letter of the law concerning slavery as. ex- 
tended to all the Colonies of His Majesty’s Empire.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. B. L. Hastewoop. 

Whitchurch, Oxon. 





THE NEW EDUCATION ACT. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—With reference to the letter from Mr. James MacLehose 
in your issue of November 20th, I regret that Lamington is no 
isolated instance of the grievous impositions of this Act. In 
my own parish of Cameron, in the County of Fife, the educa- 
tion rate has risen from 6.4d., as it was in 1918-19 before the 
Act came into force, to 68.1d. in the pound for 1920-21. The 
acreage of the parish is 9,325; population, 603. Some fifty 
children attend school, and as there are one male and one 
female teacher instead of two male and a female assistant, 
and the buildings were left in excellent repair by the lata 
board, the expenses incurred in the parish remain very much 
as they were.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Purvis. 

Gilmerton, Fife. 





THE RIGHT ATTITUDE TOWARDS RUSSIA. 
[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sm,—Your leading article in your issue of the 20th inst. about 
Russia is probably the best that I have read on this very 
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vexed question of the British attitude towards the Soviet 
Government. But permit me to add that the Bolshevik 
problem is perhaps just as much Hastern as it is of the West. 
And it is in connexion with that which appertains to Asia that 
I wish to say that the future of Asian politics has to be 
safeguarded in quite the same degree as the economic interests 
of Europe. The problem is double-sided. You cannot recognize 
the present form of the Russian Government without also 
acknowledging the right over those regions of the Middle 
East, whose call for help is so constant and loud. Bokhara 
is a case in point. 

My contention is that a guarantee should be demanded of 
the Soviets that the national independence of the Central Asian 
States would be restored. I am no great believer in what is 
called “ undertaking,” but actual manifestations of such 
promises must be sought. Moscow has often forgotten its 
promises. Bokhara was an independent country so long as 
it suited the Reds, and now the “ Noble Bokhara”’ falls to 
dust. It is, therefore, not enough only to stipulate the release 
of the Baku prisoners, but this country owes it to the East to 
see that all forms of propaganda are stopped in the Middle 
East. That should be done before a final step is taken 
to open any relations with the Soviets. What present Eastern 
disturbances cannot in one way or the other be traced to the 
Bolshevik plots? Nor is the Red Movement towards India 
a mere bogy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sirdar Ixpa, Ati Swan, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

University Union, Edinburgh. 





{To THe Epitor or rae “ Specraror.’’] 

S1r,—While agreeing with your remarks on the right attitude 
towards Russia, I think you might have gone on to point out 
what an immense benefit Lenin and his associates have con- 
ferred on the civilized world by giving a practical large-scale 
demonstration of the working and the results of Socialism. 
It may be that their demonstration has saved this and other 
countries from equally disastrous experiments, and Socialists 
generally recognize that the Russian object-lesson is a principal 
obstacle to their propaganda—so much so that the more intel- 
ligent of them have recently busied themselves in denouncing 
and repudiating the Russian tyranny, whose advent they so 
cordially welcomed. 

This being so, it would be undesirable, even if it were 
possible, to destroy the Socialist state by external force. It 
should be allowed to collapse by its own inherent rottenness, 
or to revert by natural stages to a condition of prosperity 
based on the honourable recognition of obligations and of the 
rights of property. One or other of these events must ulti- 
mately ocour—and the sooner the better for suffering 
humanity—and either will bring the demonstration to a fitting 
conclusion, to remain as a permanent warning to mankind. 
Any attempt at interference from outside, besides being futile, 
as you have 60 well shown, would serve the purpose of those 
who would argue that Socialism might have succeeded but for 
capitalistic intervention.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp P. Herpert. 

Burnsall, 149 Barlow Moor Road, West Didsbury. 





LUSTRE POTTERY. 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—May one refer to the review of Lady Evans’s book on 
Lustre Pottery in your journal of the 13th inst., which states 
that the lustre is applied on the glaze and fired at a low tem- 
perature? May one add that while much lustre is so applied, the 
truer, the more durable, and beautiful lustres are applied on 
the biscuit, and are all under the glaze, and fired at a tempera- 
ture often double that referred to in the review? The Chinese 
flambé differs from most of the modern flambé owing to this 
intense relativity.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Moorcrorr. 
Moorcroft Works, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent. 





RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—We are anxious that the £100,000 Appeal for the British 
Iimpire Fund towards the restoration of Rheims Cathedral 
should be completed as quickly as rpossible. I have offered 
£100 if nine others will do the same by December Ist. Three 
have agreed to help, and I hope the remaining six will not 
tarry. Many other countries are taking part in tbe scheme, 
und the British Empire is sure to do so worthily in the end. 
But speed would be an added grace.—I am, Sir, &., 
30 Regent Street, S.W. 1. E. Le Bionp, Hon. Sec. 





PISE IN THE PAST. 
(To tHe Evitor or tre “ Srectator.’’) 
§i1r,—I am much interested in Mrs. Du Boulay’s letier in the 
Spectator concerning “ Beatlands,” Sidmouth, in which 1 lived 
for eleven years from 1899 to 1909. I write to confirm her 


statement that the walls were absolutely hard and dry, and 





———— 


the house cool in summer and warm in winter. It was almost 
impossible to knock a nail into them. I understood from the 
inhabitants of Sidmouth that it took very long to build, other 
wise it would seem that Pisé building is one of the strongesj 
and best where suitable earth can be found.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ARABELLA B. Fisner, 
75 Campden Hill Court, Kensington, W. 8. 





GOATS. 
[To tat Epiror or rue “ Srroraton.’’) 
Str,—I wish I could number myself with those more fortunate 
people who are “unfamiliar with goats.” My daughter has 
kept them in large numbers for years. You are quite correct 
in stating that “ the goat which has been well treated will go 
with you, or with any one else for that matter, for as long a 
walk as you please.” Dinner was an hour late the other night 
because the parlour-maid, hurrying home from another accom- 
panied walk, met one of the friendly animals on the avenue. 
He has very long, sharp horns. He alco has the most appalling 
smell, and he lives near my garden. In vain do I try to forget 
him among roses and lilies. None of our friends have invited 
our “ accommodating and responsive animals” to pay them a 
visit. I am in hopes that your widely read paper may put the 
idea into some hospitable head. It is true that they “eat the 
leaves of most trees as they go along.” We have very few trees 
left. They are “ also particularly fond of ivy.” My house was 
once a great ornament in this country, and I am very fond of 
ivy, too, with which it was all covered. The goats have mown 
it down. They stand on their hind legs, and there is a sharp 
line clipped up to four or five feet the whole way along the 
wall. Cheese made from their milk is, I admit, excellent; the 
milk itself even “of those short-haired goats” I consider dis 
gusting, and woe hetide my dairy-maid if she ekes out the short 
winter supply with goat’s milk! I am a regular and admiring 
reader of your paper every Sunday, but to-day it has indeed 
broken my Sabbath calm.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Person Famiuiar wits Goats. 





PEREGRINE FALCONS. 
[To THe Epiror oF tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—It may interest some of your readers to know that a pair 
of peregrine falcons passed over Hampstead and Golder’s Green 
on October 29th. The birds were flying very high in vast 
sweeps and circles. I had a good view of them for some 
minutes, when they passed into the glare of the sun out of 
sight flying westwards.—I am, Sir, &c., R. HL. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signel 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ars 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 
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POETRY. 
—— 
ARABESQUE. 
Re-reapine on an English wold, 
Made misty with September light, 
The thousand stories that of old 
Made live each long Arabian night, 


Colour and mystery as a haze 
Had drenched their thoughts and made them blind, 
Until from out the blare and blaze 
A city rose into my mind— 
A city older than the years, 
Haunting the sense like some old tune, 
ts towers stand up straight like spears 
All splashed and spattered by the moon. 
Its streets are full of swordsmen grim, 
And eunuchs with enormous keys, 
And muffled damsels straight and slim, 
And laughter behind lattices, 


And dusky shops, where merchants old, 
With turbans tall as giant pears, 
From ebon caskets wrought with gold 
Draw forth their sctnted silken wares, 
Heaped rubies, sullen, beyond price, 
Great snake-eyed emeralds winking green, 
Slim jars close-packed with odorous spice 
To deck some pale Arabian queen. 
And sometimes in each shadowed street 
The sudden doorways light a way 
To gardens pale and sad and sweet 
Where bells are heard at close of day. 
Would I might seb it plain, and yet 
The real might be so far behind! 
Alone, I inly contemplate 
The perfect Baghdad of my mind. 


Eton College. Davin Cercr. 








THE THEATRE. 
pe 
AND JULIET” AT THE 
THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD. 

Very late-and much depressed by the accounts of the production 
which I had read, I toiled up to Hampstead,a martyr to duty 
if ever there was one. And here in this funny little theatre, 
with its whitewash and its cheerful orange and black curtains, 
was the thing I am always looking for and very seldom find. 
The Everyman Theatre is an ex-drill hall very simply fitted 
up as a theatre, the stage is small,and the scenery very simple 
and formal—in Romeo and Juliet a warm orange colour being 
predominant in all the scenes. The lighting is almost all from 
the auditorium, as in Mr. Granville Barker’s Shakespeare 
productions, and against the warm background the greys, 
blacks, and greens of the dresses are restful and harmonious. 

The effect of lighting from the front of the house is, of course, 
to increase the sense of intimacy produced by the smallness of 
the theatre, and the effect of unpretentiousness is carried still 
further by the acting. 

While they do not slur, and are never inaudible, the actors 
allow their listeners to pick out their own plums, so to speak, 

In an Elephant and Castle melodrama you know when the 
“chee-ild”’ is to be mentioned because the limes turn pink and 
a soft melody breathes from the first violin a moment or two 
beforehand. Therefore this touching allusion stands out as an 
isolated phenomenon. It is a separate “ turn,” as it were, and 
its honey does not permeate the rest of the scene. This in a 
slightly less degree is what most actors do with Shakespeare. 
By tone or gesture they pull out the plums. The fabric of the 
play is not shot with gold, but knobs of gold stick out from a 
stuff which is often merely serviceable. 

“It was the nightingale and not the lark 


That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear. 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree.” 


“ROMEO EVERYMAN 


“It was the lark, the herald of the morn. 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east, 
Night’s candle is burnt out and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


This sort of passage they have treated as the necessary dialogue 
which is to advance the action of the play. We are allowed to 





believe that this marvellous beauty fell naturally from the lips 
of the lovers. The effect is remarkable. In the Everyman 
Romeo and Juliet we are allowed to rediscover Shakespeare for 
ourselves a little. Perhaps we do not see every detail quite 
clearly, but there are no hackneyed passages --it is like seeing 
a too familiar landscape in the early dawn. The charm and the 
freshness have returned. We have got away from Carlyle’s 
“Explosion of all the upholsterers” in which the poor lovers 
are too often doubly entombed. There are no “stunts” of 
acting, elocution, or scenery, but a simplicity, almost an easiness, 
which is yet never tame. 

Romeo (Mr. Nicholas Hannen) is handsome and passionate, 
and has sensibility and taste. Juliet (Miss Muriel Pratt) is 
young, acts with a great deal of feeling, and has a beautiful 
voice. Their performance never jars, they do not seem too 
small for their great lines, they do not, as it were, rattle about 
in their parts. Nor do they make the lovers stand out too much. 
The nurse (Miss Agnes Thomas) gave a capital performance. 

Apparently the Everyman Theatre is not getting as much 
support as had been hoped for. This is melancholy. I should 
have thought that Hampstead was one of the districts where a 
good and cheap Repertory Theatre would be crowded every 
night. Hampstead people have a _ reputation for almost 
excessive intelligence, but surely in this matter they show 
none. 

It is rather a toil to get into central London from Hampstead 
in the evening, especially for men, for whom it is generally the 
second journey in the day. What could be more agreeable, 
one would have thought, than a local Repertory Theatre run by 
an intelligent management ? Hampstead people are missing a 
great deal. It will be a stain on the scutcheon of Hampstead 
if the Everyman Theatre starves for lack of patrons. There 
will, moreover, be another corpse to help to strew the road of 
theatrical endeavour, another triumph for the cigar-and-button- 
hole managers. 

Would it be possible for the Everyman programme of plays, 
to be modified ? Perhaps till they are more firmly installed the 
managers should have chosen rather more certainly popular plays 
Shaw is, of course, very sound, and | am glad to see that, their 
You never can Tell production having been a success, they 
are also to do Man and Superman. But no Ibsen has 
been seen in this country since the war. The Master-builder 
and The Doll’s House would, I should imagine, be almost certain 
to be successes. Dryden’s wicked Marriage-d-la-Mode delighted 
the ‘“Phoenix”’ audience, and is easy to produce, and is crying 
out to be once more a popular success. Also, why does not 
the Everyman promote the theatre habit by some system of 
membership which would involve transferable tickets for one 
night of each production? I suggest that two or more of such 
“seasons” might be sold at a reduced rate. The physiological 
effect of a “season” is extraordinary. Before these words 
appear Romeo and Juliet will have made way for another play; 
but if it was, as several people have assured me, by no means the 
best of the Everyman productions, I shall certainly make that 
journey to Hampstead again. TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Royauty.— Milestones is a es 8.15—2.30 
[A competent revival of this agreeable play.) 
PiayHouse.—The Romantic Age 


(Miss Catherine Nesbit has joined the cast of 
little comedy.] 


Ampassapors.—The White-Headed Boy .. 8,30—2.30 


[Comedy of the Abbey Theatre school, very funny and 
trenchant.) 


Lyric, HammMersmitu.—T'he Beggar's Opera .. 
[Written only to amuse Dr. Johnson.] 


BOOKS. 


_—_—S 
CHILDREN OF THE SLAVES.* 
WE have dealt in our leading columns with the reasons whj 
Mr. Stephen Graham’s book T’he Children of the Slaves deserve 
special attention. Here we will deal, chiefly by means of quo 
tation, with the facts set forth by Mr. Stephen Graham, partly 
based on public documents and partly on his own observations, 
during his journeys in the Southern States. 
When we get down to the bedrock of the negro problem wé 
find that the supreme element, the causa causans of the whole 
° — of the Slaves. By Stephen Graham. London: Macmillan. |)7 


ee . 8,30—2.30 
Mr. Milne’s 


8,15—2.30 
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trouble, is lynching. It is as doubly cursed as the auto-da-fé. 
It may possibly to some extent intimidate the blacks and so 
act as a deterrent in matters of crime, but this result is as nothing 
compared with the demoralization which it spreads amongst the 
whites and with the sense of injustice, of hopelessness, and of 
bitter resentment with which it fills the mindsof the negroes. No 
doubt the lynchings were inspired originally by the terror that 
a white minority always feels when living amongst a coloured 
and semi-servile race greatly cutnumbering it. This terror is 
intensified when that race is also physically powerful, and by 
nature brave, savage, cruel, and lustful. The plan of intimi- 
dating the negro by very quick punishment when he was a slave 
was a natural, if horrible, result of ownership. Why wait for the 
slow processes of law to destroy one’s own property? A man 
does not get a judicial order to kill a vicious horse. But owner- 
ship plus a very primitive and inadequate police organization, 
though they may have been the origins of lynching, are unhappily 
not the forces that maintain the system at the present time, and 
are even extending its area and increasing its practice. It has 
become something more than a remnant, a survival of a gradually 
perishing system of popular revenge. There seems abundant 
evidence to show that the crowds who attend modern lynchings 
have become as demoralized by the blood-lust as were the Roman 
Catholic mobs of Spain and Portugal who “ howled” for the 
blood of Protestants, Jews, and Freemasons. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Roosevelt not very many years 
ago denounced lynching, with that splendid courage which 
belonged to him, as the greatest and worst of demoralizing 
influences in the South. “He pointed out that no man who had 
ever willingly attended a lynching left it anything but a worse 
man. If he was indifferent to what he saw and heard—in their 
agony the negroes cry for mercy and a quick death—the 
demoralization of callousness was there. If he felt genuine 
remorse, that remorse would cling to him throughout life and 
in a very real sense unman him. The white mobs who drug 
themselves with the idea that they are doing a good turn for 
civilization by keeping these ** dangerous animals,” the negroes, 
in their place, do not, of course, consciously call for victims, to 
slake the blood-lust that they feel and show so plainly. Unques- 
tionably, however, there are many people who are very glad to 
find an opportunity for taking part in the work of ‘‘ putting the 
fear of God into the negroes’ hearts,” as they would say. So 
shameless, indeed, have the lynchers become, that it is acommon 
practice for them to be photographed grouped around the 
burning negro. The reproduction of one of these photographs 
is contained in Mr. Stephen Graham’s volume. The charred 
remains in the foreground of the black man’s body still keeping 
something of the human form is by far the least repulsive thing 
in the picture. In the white crowd ranged up behind, with their 
eager, excited faces, there is actually a woman! All this is bad 
enough, but perhaps what is even worse is the fact that the 
lynching crowds show their delight in the sport by cries of ‘‘ Let 
him die slow!" when it is feared that the pleasure of torture may 
pass too quickly. 

Last year in America, assuming that Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
statistics are correct, no fewer than seventy-seven negroes were 
lynched. Fourteen of them were burnt alive. Burning alive 
appears, unfortunately, to be on the increase, and remember 
it is real burning alive, and not, as many people suppose, 
merely the burning of the bodies of persons who have been 
previously shot, The negroes talk and pray and curse and call 
to God and man for mercy as they burn. Of the seventy-seven 
lynchings, seventy-two occurred south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
and the rest in the Western States. The North was, of course, 
entirely immune. To the ordinary inhabitants of a Northern 
State the burning of a man or woman alive or dead would 
be as absolutely unthinkable as it would be in Surrey or 
Somersetshire. 

Of all the States Georgia has the worst modern record for 
lynching. In 1919, twenty-two persons were lynched in that 
State. And now here comes a curious point. In only two of 
these lynchings was it even alleged that assaults had taken place 
on white women, The other twenty lynchings were for a 
variety of crimes and misdemcanours. Here is Mr. Stephen 
Graham's summary in regard to these crimes :— 

“Thus, in April, a soldier was beaten to death at Blakely 


for wearing his uniform too long. In May, at Warrenton, 
Benny Richards was burned to death for murder. In the first 


week in August a soldier was shot for refusing to yield tho road, 
end another was hanged for discussing the Chicago racc-riots. 
At Pope City another soldier was lynched for shooting. In 








the belief that the Negroes were planning a rising, Eli 

was taken at Ocmulgee and pubiishy bund at the po a 
September 10th in the Georgian city of Athens another Negro 
Obe Cox, was burned for murder. In Americus, in October, 
Ernest Glenwood was drowned as a propagandist. On October 
5th Mr. Moses Martin was shot for incautious remarks, Next 
day, at Lincolnton, one Negro was shot for misleading the mob 
and two others were burned alive for committing murder, 
Next day another wes shot at Macon for attempted murder. 
Two were hanged at Buena Vista for intimacy with a white 
woman, and before the end of the month three more met their 
end from the mob for shooting and manslaughter. As far ag 
Georgia is concerned, this record disposes of the theory that 
lynching only takes place when white women have been attacked, 
As a matter of fact, the commonest motive for lynching of 
Negroes throughout the United States has been shown to be 
mob-condemnation of violence—not of lust. By far the greatest 
number of lynchings are for supposed murder. The mob 
lynches the Negro as a man shoots his dog when the latter has 
turned on him. Formerly attacks on women provided the 
greater number of cases. If the Negro were fool enough ever to 
make eyes at a white woman he risked his life. Many innocent 
admirations and misunderstandings have resulted in lynchings,” 


Apropos of the fact that murder is the crime for which most 
negroes are lynched, Mr. Stephen Graham tells a terrible story, 
It shows what is often the cause of the alleged murders which 
are made the excuse for lynchings :— 


“Granted that the black man is the under-man as far ag 
the Whites are concerned: is he not entitled to some protection 
for his own women? One of these Georgia lynchings which 
occurred last year was a characteristic affair. It occurred at 
the town of Milan. Two young white fellows tried to break 
into a house and seize two coloured girls living there with their 
mother. They ran screaming to a neighbour’s home. The 
Whites tore down a door, ripped up flooring, fired a gun, and 
mede a great disturbance. One old Negro women was s0 
frightened she jumped into a well, and a worthy Negro grend- 
father of seventy-two years came out with a shot-gun and fired 
in defence of the women. One of the white men fired on him, 
The Negro fired back and killed him. The other white man 
fled. Now, for that deed, instead of being honoured as a brave 
men, the Negro was seized by the white mob and hanged on a 
high post, and his old body was shot to pieces. This man was 
a good quiet citizen who went to chapel every Sunday, and 
had performed his duty at peace with God and man for a life- 
time. The man who led the lynchers was a ‘ Christian ’ preacher. 
Sworn evidence on the matter was taken, but the officers of the 
law in the county refused to act.” 


We cannot, of course, vouch for these facts. If they cannot 
be fully authenticated, then, unquestionably, Mr. Stephen 
Graham has incurred a very terrible responsibility. This 
matter, however, will soon be tested. If he wrote on mere 
hearsay or lightly accepted negro gossip in the matter, con- 
tradiction is sure to follow. 

A still more terrible story follows the one we have just given— 
a story which involved the lynching of a negro woman, the wife 
of a negro murderer, but the details are too terrible to be set 
forth here. Frankly, indeed, they are incredible. 

Before we leave Mr. Stephen Graham’s book we must quote 
the following passage in regard to the uses made of the photo- 
graphs of lynchings, which the crowds appear to be proud to 


supply :-— 

“It seems rather strange that lynching crowds allow them- 
selves to be photographed. Men and women and children in 
hundreds ere to be seen in horrible pictures. One sees the 
summer mob all in straw hats, the men without coats or waist- 
coats, the women in white blouses, all eeger, some mirthful, 
some facetious. You can upon occasion buy these photographs 
as picture postcards. The people are neither ashamed nor 
efraid. Northern Negroes go down to investigate lynchings, 
buy these photographs, bring them back to safe New York, 
and then print them off in circulars with details of the whole 
affair. Southern newspapers, though reticent, cannot forgo 
giving descriptions of lynchings; every one is so much ine 
terested in them. Newspaper reports are also reprinted. There 
is no need to resort to hearsay in telling of the mob-murders of 
the South. They are. heavily documented and absolutely 
authenticated. The United States Government cannot, for 
instance, prosecute such a Negro Association as the N.A.A.C.P. 
for the pamphlets it issues on lynchings, because it does no 
more than publish facts which have been publicly authenticated. 
If prosecuted, worse details would see light. Therefore these 
pamphlets go forth. The first thing they do is tell the coloured 
people as a whole what has been happening. The Negroes of 
Alabama and Tennessee hear what has been happening in 
Georgia; the Negroes of Florida and Louisiana hear what ha3 
taken place in Arkansas and Texas. Above all, the educated 
Northern Negroes know of it. Advanced papers such as the 
Crisis, the Chicago Defender, and the Negro Messenger are giving 
the Negro people as a whole a new consciousness, First of all 
in Christianity in the days of slavery and in their melancholy 
plantation music they obtained a collective race-consciousness. 
And now, through persecution on the one hand and newspapers 
on the other they are strengthening and fulfilling that con- 
sciousness. Destiny is being shaped in this race, and white 
men are the instruments who are shaping it. May it not 
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emerge eventually as a sword, the sword of the wrath of the 
Lord! I met many Whites who boasted of having taken part 
in a lynching, and I have met those who possessed gruesome 
mementoes in the shape of charred bones and grey dry Negro 
skin. I said they were fools. Actually to have the signs upon 
them! Truly they were in the state of mind in which most 
men seem to be when fate is going to overtake them. They 
were proud of their ‘ quick way with niggers,’ they justified it, 
they Pit the wisdom of lynch could never be disproved. The 
matter to them was not worth arguing. They assumed that 
any one who wished to argue the point must have sympathy 
with the ‘niggers,’ and that was enough for them. It never 
occurred to them that one who doubted the wisdom of lynching 
might bo actuated by sympathy or at least apprehension for 


them.” 

What is the remedy for all these horrors ? We believe that it 
can ke found only in a complete revolution of the treatment of 
the negro race in the United States. The negroes should be 
made the guests of the Republic and not be citizens in the 
full sense. They should not be given the vote, but they should 
be given complete protection under special federal representa- 
tives appointed to guard their interests as trustees and guar- 
dians look after the interests of minors. Instead cf the absurdity 
of declaring there must be the same law for black and white, 
America should have the courage to say, “There shall be a 
different law for each race.” In addition, not only should no 
attempt be made to mix the blood of the two races, but every- 
thing should be done to discourage miscegenation on either side 
and in any shape or form.* 

The idea of sending the negroes back to Africa, which was 
Abraham Lincoln’s remedy, is, of course, now quite impossible. 
If you could not do it when there were only six million blacks, 
you certainly cannot do it when there are twelve millions. 
But though we would not try transportation, we cannot help 
wondering whether it would not be possible to have a partial 
experiment in segregation. Might it not be possible to put aside 
the two States, Mississippi and Alabama, in which more than 
half the population already consists of negrces as “ Reserves,” in 
which negrees should be encouraged, at first under picked white 
tutelage, to show what they can accomplish in the matter of 
self-government and self-administration ? Here education might 
be pushed to the furthest point, and no colour prejudice, either 
social or political, would be allowed to interfere with the com- 
plete social, spiritual, political, and material development cf 
the black man. 

No doubt against an attempt to keep the two races apart 
will be urged a curious fact which, though well known to many 
American observers, is seldom put forward in public. It is that 
the white men, though they appear to hate the negroes, are 
in reality so much attached to them, so dependent upon them, 
that no Southerner is ever really happy except in the South. 
On the other hand, though the resentment is often so bitter, 
nay so terrible, the negro in his heart admires the white man and 
is never quite content unless he is in some sort of relation with 
He is usually proud to serve the white man, 
and quite willing to look up to him as a superior. Therefore, 
though there can be no doubt that the white man has 
demoralized the negro and the negro the white man, there 
will, in practice, be considerable difficulty in keeping them apart. 
All the same, the thing can be done, and ought to be dore. 

Before we leave Mr. Stephen Graham's interesting book we 
must say a word or two as to a couple of side points made by 
him. One is that, whatever we may say as to the ill-treatment 
of the negroes by the people of the Southern States, the fact 
remains that in America the negro has reached the highest point 
of civilization and cultivation ever attained by him. The 
educated American negro—who is often, by the way, rich as well 
as well educated—is the hero of the black man in every other 
country in the world. The other point of which we speak is 
allied to this. Mr. Stephen Graham shows how real is often the 
culture and the intellectual power of many of the negroes cf 
to-day. Not merely does he point to Mr. Du Bois’ wonderful 
and terrible book, Darkwater, but he quotes a poem by Archi- 
bald Grimké, entitled “‘ The Thirteen Black Soldiers ’’—a poem 
which is as moving as anything in modern literature. It may 
be read for its literary beauty and distinction as well as because 
of the terrible spirit of resentment which inspires it. 

One word more. We know quite well that we shall have 
offended a large section of Southern opinion in what we have 
written, and also offended a good deal of Northern opinion, and 


the white man. 





* Everywhere Mr. Stephen Graham met with the plea: ‘The negro is an 
animal, not a man.”” Did he ever hear the soul-shaking answer to this assertion 
made by a Northern A bolitionist in the sixties: “* Thea what do you call having 
children by a black woman?” 





that many Americans will be unwilling to accept our declaration 
that we are speaking not so much as friends of the negro as of 
the American. But even if misrepresentation comes on this 
peint, we must be content to endure it, so vital and so tremendous 
is the issue. We are, however, most anxious to make it clear that 
we fully realize that the greater part of what we have written 
will be as new, as disconcerting, and as painful to the great bulk 
of the population of the North as it is to us and to the ordinary 
English reader. Lynching may find a few defenders among 
Northern Americans when they are over here, for no man when 
he is away from home likes to hear any portion of his country 
criticized. Tho ordinary American, however, at heart feels as 
strong a sense of indignation over lynching as did that most 
typical of all Northern Amcricans, President Roosevelt. 

Why, then, is nothing done ? The answer is one which many 
English people will fail to understand fully. It is the dread of 
making a new war with the South with all its attendant horrors. 
The North feels that to force the South to do justice to the negro, 
or even to leave the negro alone, might lead to civil war in spite 
of the enormous preponderance of physical force belonging to 
the North. But, remember, it would mean something much 
worse than the old civil war. If civil war were to take place 
now, the emancipated negro would not play the part the slave 
played in the early sixties. There would be massacres. There 
would be reprisals. Who can wonder if Americans will not face 
even the thought of such a situation? Or, again, who can 
wonder if they say to themselves and of themselves, “ No 
matter the merits. If it ever comes to a question of whites 
against blacks, we must be on the side of the whites” ? 

Is there no hope that North and South may come together, 
first on the determination to abolish lynching, to determine, 
that is, that however drastic must be the punishment in regard 
to killing of a white man by a black, or a black man by a 
white, and however severe the punishments for sexual crimes, 
these punishments must never be administered except by due 
process of law? Secondly, cannot the North and South agree 
on legislation that will, as far as possible, keep the black man 
and white man apart and give the black man that protection 
which is given to wards or non-adolescents in all civilized com- 
munities ? 





MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL ON BOLSHEVISM.* 
Mr. BurtRanp Rvussety’s book is likely to remain the most 
damning criticism of Bolshevism, whether that strange 
delusion be considered as a faith or as a political institutior. 
We say “ faith ’ because Mr. Russell regards Bolshevism rather 
as a passion of the mind and heart than as a code contrived for 
the material purpose of governing. He compares it with Islam- 
It is for him a fighting creed—a red-hot exclusive faith which 
knows no tolerance because it believes itself to be alsolute. 
This view is most interesting, and we must add convincing, 
because it squares with the Russian character. Russian men 
of intellect move much more easily among ideas than we men of 
British race can pretend todo. Many of them are quite capable 
of adopting with undoubting enthusiasm a creed which Mr. 
Russell compares not only with Mohammedanism for its moreg 
frenzy, but with the Republic of Plato for its intellectual daring. 
Let us accept all this with all its bad side and its good side, 
and then apply it to the heavy masses of the Russian popula- 
tion, and one must expect the very results which have in fact 
appeared. Intellectual ingenuity and aggressive formulae do 
not build up the contentment and presperity of anation. These 
things can be obtained only by long practice in self-discipline, 
by law-abiding instincts whether native or acquired, and by the 
co-operation of all classes which do not use freedom in order to 
destroy one another. 

Although Mr. Russell seems to us to be no more practical 
than a Russian Bolshevik, he is beyond doubt a brilliant philo- 
sopher, and often one cannot help finding fineness in his thought, 
even when he seems to us least to understand the ways of the 
ordinary man. Ho regards wealth as a thing that may be 
trampled underfoot; what he aims at continually is “ the 
freedom of the human spirit.” But that brings us to the real 
warning in his book. He went to Russia with no prejudice 
against Bolshevism, but rather with a disposition to hail it as a 
new and liberating force. But, alas! for “the freedom of the 
human spirit ’—nowhere did he find the human spirit oppressed 
more than in Russia. He believes that Communism is necessary 

* The Practice and Theory of Bolehevism. By Bertrand Russell, Lordon: 
George Allen and Unwin. (6s. net.) 
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to the world, but the best he can say of Communism as practised 
in Russia is that we ought to be grateful to the Bolsheviks as 
they have shown us how not to promote it. He can see only 
three results likely to arise from the present situation. The 
first is the final defeat of Bolshevism by Capitalism. The 
second is the victory of the Bolsheviks accompanied by a com- 
plete loss of their ideals and a régime of Napoleonic imperialism. 
The third is a prolonged war in which civilization will go under 
and all its manifestations, including Communism, will be for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Russell indicates the central cause of the Bolshevik failure 
when he describes it in effect as a set of ideas fanatically held and 
fanatically imposed upon people unable to receive them :— 

“* Cruelty lurks in our instincts, and fanaticism is a camouflage 
for cruelty. Fanatics are seldom genuinely humane, and those 
who sincerely dread cruelty will be slow to adopt a fanatical 
creed. I do not know whether Bolshevism can be prevented 
from acquiring universal power. But even if it cannot, I am 
persuaded that those who stand out inst it, not from love 
of ancient injustice, but in the name of the free spirit of Man, 
will be the bearers of the seeds of progress, from which, when 
the world’s gestation is accomplished, new life will be born.” 


Mr. Russell believes that a new order of society will emerge 
as a result of the failure of Bolshevism. “ If,’”’ he says, ‘‘ Bolshe- 
vism remains the only vigorous and effective competitor of 
Capitalism, I believe that no form of Socialism will be realized 
but only chaos and destruction.” That, of course, is a sufficient 
reason to make Mr. Russell oppose Bolshevism, as he now 
does without any equivocation. He blames those Western 
Socialists who, having visited Russia, have thought fit to 
suppress the harsher features of Bolshevism, and have dis- 
seminated a belief that the millennium would soon be realized 
if only there were no war and no blockade. He declares that 
these observers by their lack of courage have exposed Western 
Socialism to the danger of itself becoming Bolshevik through 
ignorance of the price that has to be paid. He believes that the 
West is capable of reaching Communism by less painful methods. 
He holds that while some forms of Socialism are immeasurably 
better than Capitalism, others are worse. ‘‘ Among those that 
are worse,” he adds, ‘‘ I reckon the form that is being achieved 
in Russia.” He is most illuminating on the subject of how 
extreme thinkers here use the current terms “ proletariat ” and 
“dictatorship” quite unscientifically. They assume, because 
it is convenient for them to do so, that “ proletariat” is to be 
taken at its literal value, but that “ dictatorship ’”? means some- 
thing less than dictatorship. Mr. Russell found the facts to be 
precisely the reverse. The dictatorship is a real dictatorship, 
rigid and unrelenting, but when the Bolshevik leaders speak of 
the “ proletariat” they use the word—we quote Mr. Russell— 
“in a Pickwickian sense.” All that is meant is the “ class- 
conscious ” part of the proletariat, that is to say the Communist 
Party. It is the old story. Those who agree with the Despot 
have a right to be free, but freedom is not intended for those who 
happen to disagree with him! The astounding thing is that 
there are people in this country who call themselves democrats, 
yet seriously believe it desirable or possible that a set of ideas 
which commend themselves to a few frenzied intellects in Russia 
—intellects marked by all the Oriental and fatalistic traits of 
the Russian temperament—should be applied to British men 
and women who derive all their political instincts in the direct 
line from the Runnymede Barons and Simon de Montfort and 
Hampden and Pym and Cromwell, and the makers of the 
Revolution of 1688. 

Among the most interesting things in the book are the accounts 
of Mr. Russell’s meetings with Lenin and Troteky. Mr. Russell 
conversed with Lenin in English; although an interpreter was 
present, his services were scarcely required. Lenin’s room was 
rather bare, and Mr. Russell drew the conclusion that he had no 
love of luxury or even comfort. He was very friendly and 
“entirely without a trace of hauteur.” He laughed a great deal. 
At first his laugh seemed merely friendly and jolly, but gradually 
Mr. Russell came to feel that it was rather grim. This ‘em. 
bodied theory,” as Mr. Russell excellently calls him, strongly 
advocated revolution by violence. He had no hope of such a 
revolution coming about in Britain for some time, and he 
suggested that the only thing revolutionists here could do with 
good effect for the present was to take part in Parliamentary 
contests in such a way as to make Parliament contemptible. 
He waved aside as fantastic the idea that great changes can be 
achieved without bloodshed. Mr. Russell’s impression was that 
Lenin had little knowledge of Britain, and was unable even to 








exercise his imagination about it. “Indeed,” he says, “the 
whole tendency of Marxians is against psychological imagina. 
tion since it attributes everything in politics to purely material 
causes.” There is certainly nothing among them of “ the free. 
dom of the human spirit.” When Mr. Russell asked whether it 
would be possible really to establish Communism in a country 
like Russia, full of peasants, Lenin laughed his grim laugh over 
the exchange which the peasants are compelled to make of food 
for paper. “The worthlessness of Russian paper struck him 
as comic.” Mr. Russell formed a better opinion of Trotsky 
from the point of view of intelligence and personality, though 
not of character :— 

“He has bright eyes, military bearing, lightning intelligence 
and magnetic personality. He is very good-looking, with 
admirable wavy hair; one feels he fa be irresistible to 
women. I felt in him @ vein of gay good humour, so long as 
he was not crossed in any way. I thought, perhaps wrongly, 
that his vanity was even greater than his love of power—the 
sort of vanity that one associates with an artist or actor. The 
comparison with Napoleon was forced upon one.” 

After visiting Lenin and Trotsky, Mr. Russell saw Gorky, 
What a contrast! Gorky was in bed apparently dying and 
obviously heartbroken. He begged Mr. Russell to emphasize 
“what Russia had suffered.” He supported the Government 
for the reason that at present he saw no possible alternative, 
He was interrupted by violent fits of coughing. ‘‘ The material. 
istic conception of history,” comments Mr. Russell, “is all very 
well, but some care for the higher things of civilization is a 
relief.” 

When Mr. Ruseell threw off his guides and went about among 
the people he never once, he tells us, met a Communist. No 
conceivable system of free election would give majorities to the 
Communists either in town or in country. But the Bolsheviks 
have a very simple way of surmounting this little difficulty. 
The voting is by a show of hands, so that all who vote against 
the Government are marked men. Moreover, no candidate who 
is not a Bolshevik can have any printing done, since the printing 
works are in the hands of the State. Finally, the non-Bolshevik 
candidate cannot address any meetings because the halls all 
belong to the State. This surely is a perfection of exclusive- 
ness which could not enter into the wildest dreams of a French 
Prefect entrusted with “ making the elections.” How fanatically 
a theory can be pursued by Russians seems to us to be most 
vividly proved by a casual remark of Mr. Russell’s, that the 
produce of allotments is taken over by the State and appor- 
tioned among the population generally. The result is, of course, 
that very few people think it worth while to spend their spare 
time, when they are free from conscript labour, in tilling a 
patch of potatoes or cabbages. The owner’s share of the fruits 
of his toil might be a quarter of one potato. Yet the Russian 
towns starve, and we are informed by those who are either 
capable of believing such a thing, or have the daring to assert 
it without believing it, that the cause of all the Russian troubles 
is the blockade. As for the Communistic leaders, Mr. Russell 
says that they “certainly do not live luxurious lives according 
to our standards, but it is fact that they are not exposed like 
their subjects to acute hunger and the weakening of energy 
that accompanies it. No one can blame them for this, since the 
work of government must be carried on.” Nevertheless, class 
distinctions have reappeared, though theoretically they are 
banished. A hungry working man in Moscow pointed to the 
Kremlin and murmured to Mr. Russell: ‘In there they have 
enough to eat.” 





THE CASE OF REQUISITION.* 
UNSLEEPING Vigilance is the price of liberty. We hope that the 
account of the De Keyser’s Hotel case, which Mr. Leslie Scott and 
Mr. Hildesley have written, will be widely read by laymen as 
well as by lawyers, for the unanimous judgment of the House of 
Lords against the Crown in this case saved us from a great peril. 
During the war, as Sir John Simon points out in his admirable 
introduction, the nation readily condoned any technical breaches 
of the law which were committed by a hard-pressed Executive, 
acting hastily under the desperate pressure of events. But that 
is not to say that we can permit the departments, now that the 
war is over, to arrogate to themselves arbitrary powers such as 
Kings never claimed in the days before we had a Parliamentary 
monarchy. The bureaucracy has obtained by statute excessive 
privileges, since the scope of departmental orders and regulations, 





* The Case of Requisition. “In Re” a Petition of Right of De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, 
imited. j i With an Introduction by 
(166. net.) 
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subject only to the nominal assent of Parliament, is almost 
unlimited ; it can even increase its own salaries by means of a 

entally controlled “index figure,” so that it escapes 
more than other people from the burden of the war taxes. 
In the De Keyser’s Hotel case, however, the bureaucracy 
went further than this and endeavoured to revive the 
Prerogative as Charles I. did in the case of Ship-Money 
Charles claimed the right to “command all the subjects 
of this Kingdom, at their charge, to furnish and provide 
such number of ships, with men, victuals, and munition 
and for such time as he shall think fit, for the defence and 
Safeguard of the Kingdom,” and he was to be the sole judge of 
the necessity for such arbitrary means. Similarly, the Army 
Council in 1916 claimed that “‘ by virtue of His Majesty’s Preroga- 
tive” it was entitled to seize De Keyser’s Hotel for the Flying 
Corps and use it “ for so long as may be necessary for the purpose 
of securing the public safety and the defence of the realm,” 
without paying anything either as rent or as compensation. In 
the Ship Money case Charles gained a verdict in the Exchequer 
Chamber by the narrow majority of seven judges against five, 
but he started a revolution which cost him his head. In the 
De Keyser’s Hotel case Mr. Justice Peterson in the High Court in 
1918 decided for the Crown—that is, the bureaucracy. The 
Court of Appeal in 1919, by two to one, reversed the judgment, 
and the House of Lords last May without hesitation affirmed the 
decision of the Court of Appeal and repudiated this detestable 
new doctrine of a Prerogative above the law, to be wielded at 
their pleasure by obscure clerks in Whitehall. 

It is well known that some of Charles I.’s judges who had at 
first pronounced for the legality of the Ship Money writs changed 
their minds after hearing more about the subject. The Court of 
Appeal and the House of Lords, in the case of De Keyser’s Hotel, 
were powerfully affected by the historical evidence regarding 
requisitions which was collected after Mr. Justice Peterson had 
heard the case. It was demonstrated that for centuries past the 
Crown had abstained from claiming a prerogative right to 
occupy lands free of cherge in time of war. Whenever lands had 
been taken in time of emergency, the Crown had invariably 
recognized the right of the owners to fair compensation, just as, 
when it exercised the ancient privilege of purveyance, it paid or 
promised to pay for the foodstuffs and other goods which were 
seized for the King’s service. In 1708, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, Parliament passed an Act authorizing the 
compulsory purchase of land required for new fortifications at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, and Harwich, and providing that, if the 
proprietors “insist on extravagant rates,” the prices should be 
fixed by “‘ the usual methods ”—presumably an inquisition and 
verdict by a jury as in several early cases which are on record. 
In 1757, during the Seven Years’ War, Parliament passed an Act 
sanctioning the seizure of lands needed and already taken for 
fortifications at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Plymouth, and 
providing for the compensation of the owners. Many similar 
Acts were passed in later wars. It is to be observed that the 
preambles, as in 1780, 1782, and 1783, usually recited that the 
danger of invasion compelled the Government to take the lands 
in question ; in no case was there any reference to an exercise of 
the Prerogative. In the Napoleonic Wars Defence Acts were 
passed authorizing the Crown to occupy lands required for 
military works and to requisition boats, wagons, and other 
chattels, and providing for compensation in all cases. Pitt 
clearly knew nothing of a Prerogative which would have made his 
Act of 1804 unnecessary, though he had always upheld “ the 
Common Law right of the Crown to call for military service for 
purposes of defence.” The law was consolidated by the Defence 
Act of 1842, which is still in force, and which applies to war as 
well as to peace; this Act authorizes the occupation of lands or 
buildings “‘ for the service of the Ordnance Department or for the 
Defence of the Realm,” and provides for compensation to the 
owners. In view of this long series of statutes, completed by the 
Defence of the Realm Act of 1914, it cannot be seriously main- 
tained that the Prerogative of seizing lands and paying nothing 
exists any longer, if indeed it ever existed. 

The authors deal lucidly with the legal and constitutional 
questions involved, such as the effect of Statute upon Prerogative 
and Petition of Right, and they print the House of Lords judg- 
ments by Lord Dunedin, Lord Atkinson, Lord Moulton, Lord 
Sumner, and Lord Parmoor, with some interesting old statutes 
and records. What impresses us most unfavourably in the case 
is that the Law Officers, who should have used their influence 
to deter the bureaucracy from resorting to illegal and arbitrary 





courses, furbished up the rustiest weapons in the legal armoury 
in order to defeat the ends of justice. We have all been taught 
to regard the influence of the Crown lawyers of the early Stuart 
days—men of the type of Noy—as thoroughly hostile to free 
institutions, Yet in this case the Attorney-General, who was 
elected as a Liberal, did not disdain to draw some of his arguments 
from the Ship Money case and from a very dubious “ Case of 
Saltpetre ’’ in 1606, in which the subservient judges were invited 
to pronounce upon the King’s claim to the privilege—a form of 
purveyance—of digging for saltpetre wherever he chose. A 
counsel, as we know, must speak to his brief, but here the 
Attorney-General, the chief legal adviser of the bureaucracy, was 
directly responsible for the reactionary line of argument which 
was adopted. Lord Parmoor in his judgment showed that the 
Executive had virtually proposed to disregard the authority of 
Parliament, by repudiating the long series of Defence Acts 
which protected persons whose lands were taken. He pointed 
out also that “ since Magna Carta the estate of a subject in lands 
or buildings has been protected against the Prerogative of the 
Crown,” but that the Crown in this case virtually proposed to 
annul that protection. It must be remembered that De Keyser’s 
Hotel Company was only one of many sufferers, and that hun- 
dreds if not thousands of persons owning land or houses have 
suffered grievous loss through the arbitrary action of departments 
which presumed, quite illegally, to invoke the Prerogative, 
After the decision of the House of Lords, many persons whose 
claims had been ignored or repudiated were able to obtain 
compensation. Yet, as the authors of this book point out, the 
Indemnity Act which Parliament was induced to pass last 
summer deprives numerous claimants of the protection of the 
law courts and leaves them to seek their remedy from a Losses 
Commission with limited powers. It looks as if the departments 
sought by this obscure Act to weaken if not to annul the effect 
of the House of Lords judgment. Yet any injustice thus 
committed will be done under a statute. The attempt to revive 
the Prerogative for the purpose of confiscating a man’s property 
is not likely to be repeated in the near future. 





SEABORNE TRADE.* 

Tue Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
has done well to devote a part of the History of the Great War, 
which is appearing under its direction, to our seaborne trade, 
on which our fate and that of the Allies largely depended. 
Sir Julian Corbett is dealing with the work of the Royal Navy, 
and Mr. Archibald Hurd with that of the Merchant Navy. 
Mr. Ernest Fayle’s task has been to show how our trade was 
affected by the operations of the Navy and the Merchant Service, 
and by the attacks of the enemy. His first volume, relating to 
the first eight months of the war, is profoundly interesting. 
He has had access to the official records and to the confidential 
information collected by Lloyd’s and the other shipping institu- 
tions, and he marshals the facts, many of which will be new to 
the public, in a very able and enlightening narrative. A separate 
volume of charts illustrates the text, showing the trade routes 
and the areas infested by the enemy cruisers. 

The outbreak of the war was the most critical moment for 
our seaborne trade. It had long been feared that, if war came, 
fast enemy cruisers would be let loose on the ocean highways 
which are always crowded with British shipping. Further- 
more, it was anticipated that, apart from the losses of ships, 
the sense of insecurity would upset the insurance market, cause 
underwriters to refuse all war risks, and bring our seaborne trade 
to a sudden stop. The collapse of the delicate and complex 
fabric of international trade was by far the greater peril, and 
there can be little doubt that the Germans counted on our 
reluctance to face it, and on the possibility that it would cause 
us grievous losses at the outset. By supreme good fortune, 
however, a sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
had been considering this very question from May, 1913, and 
had reported on April 30th, 1914. The sub-committee, of which 
Mr. Huth Jackson was chairman, included Lord Inchcape and 
several other well-known shipping experts, and it had worked 
out a practical scheme by which the Treasury should co-operate 
with the War Risks Associations of the shipping companies 
in insuring war risks on hulls and cargoes, on condition that the 
ships obeyed the sailing orders of the Admiralty. The mere 
threat of war in the last week of July, 1914, had produced a 
panic in the City, and the rapid rise of war risk premiums caused 

* Seaborne Trade. Vol. 1. The Cruiser Period. By C. Ernest Fayle. With 
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merchants to cease chartering ships. The Cabinet decided on 
Sunday, August 2nd, 1914, to accept the sub-committee’s scheme, 
and on August 4th, after Mr. Asquith had announced the 
despatch of the ultimatum to Germany, Mr. Lloyd George was 
able to explain the insurance scheme to the House of Commons. 
The State guaranteed the insurance of the cargoes in transit 
and of the ships which thus came under its control. The banks 
were thus able to continue financing the merchants and shippers, 
and to uphold the fabric of commerce. At the same time the ship- 
owners paid reasonable premiums and were encouraged to keep 
their ships at sea by the prospect of earning substantial freights. 
The State Insurance Office was opened on August 5th, the first 
day of the war, and fixed the premium on cargoes at 5 per cent. 
and tho premium on hulls at only 1} per cent., or 24 per cent. 
for the round voyage. The Government thus “ averted once for 
all the danger of a general suspension of traffic more disastrous 
than a hundred casualties.” Mr. Fayle does not hesitate to 
say—with perfect truth—that “to this one measure, above all 
else, was due the uninterrupted flow of seaborne trade 
through all the vicissitudes of the war.’ Furthermore, the 
Admiralty was able to warn the thousands of merchant captains 
against dangerous routes and areas, and to collect from them 
useful information about enemy movements. Thus the Merchant 
Navy was able to carry on. 

Mr. Fayle proceeds to give a thrilling account of the measures 
taken by the Admiralty to guard the entrance to the North Sea 
and to patrol the trade routes. Nearly all the German liners, 
forewarned from Berlin, had sought refuge in neutral ports, which 
had to be watched lest some of the liners should emerge as 
commerce-destroyers. Luckily for us, the enemy lacked 
initiative at the critical moment and only sent out one armed 
liner from the Elbe. This North German Lloyd vessel, the 
“Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,’ left Hamburg on August 4th, 
evaded our patrols by hugging the Norwegian coast and passing 
north of Iccland, and then sailed due south to Tenerife. On 
August 15th and 16th she stopped two liners, releasing them 
because they carried women and children, and then sank two 
cargo boats. She then went to Rio de Oro, the unfrequented 
port of Spanish Guinea, in order to coal. There the ‘ Highflyer’ 
caught her at anchor on August 26th and sank her, as she was 
violating Spanish neutrality and would not surrender. In the 
previous week the ‘Dresden’ and ‘Karlsruhe’ had been 
reported near the West Indies, and the ‘ Karlsruhe’ had been 
vainly chased off the Bahamas on August 6th. But by 
August 15th our North Atlantic shipping was as active as usual, 
and the open market premium for war risks had fallen to 2 per 
cent. With the flight of the ‘Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ to the 
Dardanelles, the Mediterranean was free from any serious 
menace, as the Austrian Navy showed no enterprise. In the 
early autumn, however, the enemy cruisers in the South Atlantic 
and the Indian Ocean caused us some trouble and loss. The 
Admiralty were, of course, hampered by the scarcity of modern 
light cruisers and still more by the heavy responsibilities of 
conveying troopships from Australia and New Zealand to 
Egypt, from Canada to England, and from England to West 
Africa, to say nothing of the Expeditionary Force itself. It is 
wonderful, under the circumstances, that the enemy cruisers 
at large did not do more damage, as on every route innumerable 
British merchantmen offered an easy prey. The mere presence 
of the ‘ Dresden’ and ‘ Karlsruhe’ in the South Atlantic almost 
brought the trade of Brazil and Argentina to a standstill late 
in August, 1914, but the opening of the Panama Canal to 
commerce on August 15th enabled the grain-ships from San 
Francisco to avoid the danger. However, the ‘ Karlsruhe,’ 
before she blew up in the Caribbean Sea on November 4th, had 
captured only fifteen British ships, and the effect of her activities 
passed almost unnoticed in England. The ‘Emden,’ which 
operated off Ceylon and in the Bay of Bengal during September 
and October, and was destroyed at Cocos by the ‘Sydney’ 
on November 10th, caused by far the greatest disturbance to 
commerce. She captured 24 steamers in all and sank 16 British 
steamers, valued with their cargoes at £2,200,000. But the 
loss was smaller than the inconvenience caused for some weeks 
to our Eastern commerce. Shipping was held up in Indian 
ports, and the Indian export trade was scriously disorganized. 
The destruction of the ‘Emden,’ and the bottling up of the 
‘Kénigsberg’ in the Rufiji river, freed the Indian Ocean once 
for all. The Southern Atlantic was not actually purged of 
enemies by the Battle of the Falklands, for two armed liners, 
the ‘Prinz Eitel Friedrich’ and the ‘Kronprinz Wilhelm,’ 





a e 
remained at sea till March and April, 1915, respectively, when 
they took refuge at Newport News and were interned. But 
from that time the seas were clear. Mr. Fayle will have to 
devote his two remaining volumes almost exclusively to the 
enemy ‘U’ boat campaign. Above water the Germans failed 
utterly to frighten our merchant ships off the sea. 


- 





L'ATELIER DE MARIE-CLAIRE.* 

TEN years have passed since the literary world was startled and 
in some measure puzzled by the appearance of Madame Margucritg 
Audoux’s pastoral novel, Marie-Claire, the picturo of a young 
girl brought up in an orphanage and sent out into the world Pea 
a shepherdess on a farm. The book had an immense success, 
partly because of its real literary distinction, simplicity, fresh. 
ness, and charm ; partly because of the outward circumstances of 
its author, the humble dressmakor, threatened with failure of 
sight, who turned to writing as a refuge and proved herself ay 
artist of genius. 

Some time ago, a critic and admirer of Marie-Claire expressed 
the hope that Madamo Audoux would not romain “ the woman 
of one book,” and suggested that the story of a poor dress. 
makor’s life in Paris would be just as moving as that of a little 
farm servant in country fields. Possibly the suggestion may 
have been made beforo the war, which for four years, even more 
in France than in England, kept such quiet work, whatever its 
beauty, in silence and darkness. But now we weicomo the new 
novel, [Atelier de Marie-Claire, which might have been writte, 
in response to that very suggestion, and which possesses all the 
qualities of its forerunner, truth, serenity, freshness, keen 
observation, united with a deeper understanding of human 
nature and an even wider sympathy. 

Here is the samo little Marie-Claireo, with all her innocent 
wisdom and natural dignity. Wo find her among other young 
girls and women employed by a dressmaking firm in the Avenue 
du Maine; a merry crew they aro, each with her own history, 
ordinary, happy, pathetic, tragic, as the case may be, very 
human and plain-spoken @ la Rousseau/ cach a character 
absolutely known and made to live with touches so dolicate as 
to seem unconscious; ell, or nearly all, influonced by the 
unworldly charm and generosity of the patron and petronne, 
M. and Mme. Dalignac. These two, the fragile, industrious man 
with his southern accent and his clever, capable, hopclossly soft- 
hearted wifo, are all the moro convincing because in so many 
ways they contrast so strongly with the type of French trades- 
people commonly familiar to the world. Mme. Doubié, the 
patron’s sister, with her keen eye for every chance of making 
monoy, is @ much more ordinary figuro. Vory striking, too, is 
the loyalty inspired by Mme. Dalignac in the members of her 
atelier. The darker the days that come on her and her husband, 
the more bravely these rally round them. Very dark are tho 
days, for with all hor brilliant talent as a dressmaker and designer 
of new fashions, she is not a woman of business. Her customers’ 
bills are seldom paid. They aro greedy and _ inconsiderate. 
She and her girls sit up through long nights to finish work that 
is not really needed ; and so the touching story advances towards 
its inevitable end. ; 

With tho lifo of the atelier as a background we have Maric- 
Claire in her lodging, solitary but for one little neighbour, Mlle. 
Herminie, seventy years old and earning her scanty living by 
needlework. Tiny, toothloss, courageous and gay, sharp of 
tongue, full of romantic recollections of her province, Burgundy, 
Mlle. Herminie is a wonderful study. A few dolightful pages 
tako her and Marie-Claire on an oxcursion into that old country, 
and one moonlit scone especially carries us back to the landscaps- 
painting of the former book. 

Mme. Audoux owes us a third volume, for she leaves Maric- 
Claire on the eve of marrying the selfish nephew of her beloved 
patronne. No admiror of the gentle and spirited girl can tamcly 
accept this climax. 





FICTION. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE RUINS.t 

WE wish that somebody had made Mr. Shanks read Tarzan of 

the Apes and the book about Mars which has been written 

by the author of that masterpiece. If he had, we believe that 

he would have avoided one or two errors in his, on the whole, 

admirable shocker. For example, we think that most readers 








© L’Atelier de Maric-Claire. Pat Marguerite Audoux. Paris: Fasquelle. 


(Bibliothéque Charpentier.) [5fr. 75c.] ; 
t The People of the Ruins. By Edward Shanks. London: Collins. [9s.] 
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will agree that there is too much love interest in The People of the 
Ruins. After reading that book about Mars, one is always 
alarmed lest the beautiful princess should—as she actually 
does in that remarkable work—coyly show her young hero 
husband a beautiful egg hatching out in a golden incubator 
on the palace roof. The present writer confesses never to have 
quite recovered from the shock of that disclosure. Of course, 
it may be because he had been thrown a little off his halance 
that that egg seemed to haunt him all through the latter part of 
The People of the Ruins. Also there is too much fighting. 
Nobody feels more strongly than we do how difficult it is for any 
of us, on taking up the pen, to refrain from writing a war book, 
but Mr. Shanks should have been sterner with himself. Except 
for these two defects, however, the book is admirable. To 
sketch the story of a “ shocker ” is unfair, but the reviewer may 
at least suggest its setting. 

By an unusually plausible accident, Jeremy, the hero, finds 
himself alive and in full possession of his faculties in the year 
2070. He is a scientist, and when he realizes what has happened 
to him, is eager to hear of the worderful progress that must have 
been made since the beginning of his trance. But, alas! he 
discovers that the young man of the period who finds and helps 
him is quite unable to understand a word of his talk of rays and 
the viscosity of liquids, his favourite subjects, and only murmurs 
that he has heard vaguely of the wonderful Necromarcy that 
was practised in the old days. Jeremy has awakened to find 
the world in ruins, literal and metaphorical ; London is silently 
crumbling and decaying away. Inside the great shell, inhabitirg 
a few clumsily patched houses, live a handful of mild, tired 
people. A gentle race without curiosity for the heroic past, 
without enterprise for the dwindling future. Jeremy’s efforts 
are used to help their ruler (an ably conceived, unexpected figure) 
to make a last effort to repel the attack of a people from the 
North as degenerate, but ferocious instead of mild. They fail, 
and the world sinks back into a still more Stygian phase of a new 
Dark Age. 

Among the best things in the book are the two opening 
chapters which relate the events leading up to the revolution 
of 1924. They provide an excellently drawn, convincing 
little picture. Hrewhon and Gulliver’s Travels are more full of 
fire, but there is something very interesting in seeing the flights 
of fancy of an impartial mind. It is a book that sticks oddly 
in the memory, and ends by giving a good deal of decidedly 
uncomfortable food for thought. 





RwapaBLp Novets.—The Sunset Gun. By C. R. Milton. 
(Melrose. 7s. net.)—The best chapters in this novel deal with 
the two occasions in the heroine’s life when she is an inmate 
of a convent in Holland. The account of her married life in 
India is less original. The whole book is pleasantly written. 
The Voice of the Merry-Go-Round. By Alan J. Thompson. 
(Sampson Low, 7s, 6d. net.)—A first novel dealing chiefly with 
the effect on a son’s life of his father’s misdemeanours. The 
author has constructed a competent story, but is not yet master 
of his medium, and has not, either, sufficient imagination to depict 
a society with which he is obviously not personally familiar. He 
has yet to learn, for instance, that a viscount is not so described— 
except on the outside of his letters. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE.* 

Some of the work in Public School Verse is extremely gocd; 
the collectors of it are very much to be congratulated. The 
present writer knows from personal expericnces how common is 
poetry written by boys or girls which is perfectly mature and 
perfectly dull and uninteresting. But here that kind of verse, 
with which we feel sure the editors must have been inundated, 
has been carefully avoided. A great deal of the work is 
much better than mature—it is promising. For example, 
Mr. Terence Prentis (Perse School, Cambridge), in the poem 
beginning :— 

“Call me my slaves. Bring them to me, 
Jet-black Nubians, 
Darker far than the night-black sea: 
Bring them to mo”’— 


has spirit rather than finish ; while Mr. Gillie’s (Rugby School) 














* Public School Verse, 1919-1920. Londen; 


(33, ¢d. net.) 


William Heincmann, 














“Creative Evolution ” is almost as full of faults as it is of soltd 
reflection and real poetic ability. Mr. Moran (Tonbridge School) 
—a young gentleman who would be 

“As sad as night, only for wantonness ”— 


has, with all his Byronic exaggeration, real poetic promise. 
Poetic growth is almost always, if we may be permitted an Hiber- 
nianism, a process of whittling down. Nearly everybody whose 
mature work is going to be any good begins by writing extremely 
elaborate, tortured prose in the style of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Speaking generally, an extravagant Byronic or Swinburnian 
manner is an excellent sign in an immature poet ; insipid correct- 
ness in the young is almost hopeless. It is difficult to know what 
to say of a writer like Mr. Matthews, of Dover College, who 
contributes a piece of work as completely conceived and as 
reticent as is “ The Clock ” :— 
“He rules 
Our lives 
With rod 
Of iron, 
Nor knows 
Our joys 
Nor heeds 
Our fears, 
The sent 
Of God 
Is strong 
And stern 
And moved 
By timo 
And not 
By tears, 


Beneath 
The hand 
Of this 
Our King 
I too 


Have bent 
The back 
In woe, 
To go 
The way 
Of ev’- 
rything.” 
It is delightful to hear how successful this little anthology is 
already, a third impression having, we believe, been called for 
since its publication something like a month ago. We almost 
wish the editors had made a rather larger selection, which could 
obviously have been done without lowering the standard. For 
example, neither Eton nor Harrow is represented, and at 
Eton, at any rate, a good deal of verse is written which is quite 
up to the standard of this anthology. On another page we 
print a poem by an Eton boy which would have been quite 
worthy of the collection. Mr. Masefield’s introduction is, by the 
way, a delight—exactly the inspiring thing it should have been. 
There is nothing more charming than to see the artist who has 
arrived working for the good of the general practice of his art. 
We cannot ferbear to quote the first two paragraphs of his 
charming little essay :— 

“The arts are the honey of life made by the enjoyers of life 
for the delight of living people. No man can condemn tho 
arts without condemning himself as being partly dead, Perhaps 
no man insensitive to the arts has ever reached any —_ of 
human eminence. Knowledge without beauty is dead, power 
without style is anarchy. 

Out of the arts come delight, colour, warmth, sweetness, 
wisdom, glory, and transfiguration, From love of the arts come 
happiness in life and a greatness of memory after life. From 
contemning of the arts come, firstly, a shabby life, then a hope- 
less death, and lastly the world’s contempt.” 





Porms WortHy oF ConsIDERATION.—Poems By a Little Girl, 
By Hilda Conkling. (G. Harrap. 4s. 6d.)—For the ages specified 
in the preface these poems are a remarkable achievement. They 
contain imagination and a depth of feeling unusual in a child; 
if the youthful poet continues to develop she should one day 
prove a considerable artist, though the fate of most infang 
prodigies is not a happy one.——The Daffodil Book, By E. L. 
Fowler. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s.) This anthology for the 
use of schools is selected in an original way and contains many 
poems not usually found in such books. Its moderate price 
should make it valuable for educational purposes. Gems of 
the Poor. By E. Stuart Monro, (Elkin Mathews. 2s.)— 
Anyone who has worked in a Government office will appreciate 
“Magister Ceremoniarum”’—the man who sets the archangels 
to rights about their own business. The rest of the poems would 
be better if the author would eliminate the words “ turquoise” 
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end “subtile” from his vocabulary.——Ozford Poetry, 1917- 
1920. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) The chronological order of the 
book makes it confusing to read because poems by the same 
authors are scattered through the book. The level is not a high 
one, most of the better known of the Oxford poets having 
contributed second-rate stuff. Mr. Burt of Balliol has some 
attractive lines. “Pilot and Cloud” and Mr. Kitchin of 
Exeter’s “At aCinema” are clever and short. Arachne. By A. 
Eden Phillpotts. (Cecil Palmer. 3s.)—A poetic play on classic 
lines that might prove suitable for acting among amateurs. 
Miss Phillpotts bears a distinguished name and seems to possess 
some of the family talent. 














GIFT-BOOKS. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND FAIRY TALES. 

The Long Road to Victory, edited by Colonel Buchan (Nelson, 
7s, 6d. net), is a most interesting collection of true stories of 
the war, mostly by eye-witnesses. Captain Gwatkin-Williams 
describes the rescue of his party from the ‘ Tara’ in the Libyan 
desert by the Duke of Westminster’s armoured cars. Major 
Maurice Baring describes the air-fighting at the Somme, and 
Commander Hilton-Young recalls his experiences in the ‘ Vin- 
dictive’’ at Zeebrugge. There are two stories of the tanks at 
Cambrai, and Colonel Buchan tells again of the wonderful 
atand of the South Africans at Marriéres Wood in the retreat of 
March, 1918. It is one of the best books of the kind that we 
have seen, and it is well illustrated. M. Jusserand has 
revised his classic work, Hnglish Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages (T. Fisher Unwin, 25s. net), for the new edition of Miss 
Lucy Toulmin Smith’s excellent translation, which is well 
printed and fully illustrated with reproductions from pictures in 
old manuscripts and from prints and photographs. There is 
no more delightful and instructive book on mediaeval England 
than this, and in its new and improved form it should attract 
many fresh readers. Mr. E. V. Lucas has annotated a com- 
pact edition of Lamb’s Essays of Elia (Methuen, 5s. net) and has 
written a pleasant introduction. Mr. Garth Jones’s pen-and-ink 
illustrations are clever, but their grim humour is out of key with 
the text. Mr. Lee Warner, for the Medici Society, issues a 
fine reprint of The Roadmender, by Michael Fairless (25s. net), 
printed at the Riccardi Press. The type, paper, and binding are 
very good indeed ; it is a rare pleasure nowadays to see a book 
so well and carefully produced.——A reprint of Charles 
Kingsley’s The Water Babies (Black, 7s. 6d. net) is to be 
commended, though the coloured pictures are disappointing.— 
A new version of Tristram and Isolde, translated and illustrated 
by Evelyn Hall (Harrap, 21s. net), would be pleasanter reading 
if the translator had not imitated Malory’s archaisms with 
excessive care. ‘The story does not need to be tricked out with 
such phrases as “let him to wit.” The illustrations in black 
and white and in colour are romantic and spirited.—Miss 
Christine Chaundler’s version of the Round Table legerds, 
entitled Arthur and his Knights (Nisbet, 15s. net), is simply 
and pleasantly written, and the coloured illustrations by 
““ Mackenzie’ are attractive visions of fairyland. 

Two portions of Mr. Arthur Rackham’s charming illustrated 
edition of Grimm have reappeared under the titles of Hansel and 
Gretel and Snowdrop (Constable, 17s. 6d. net each). Mr. 
Rackham is at his best in these drawings, and the text is well 
printed. Mr. Rackham has also illustrated, in silhouette, an 
entertaining though somewhat lengthy version by Mr. C. S. 
Evans of The Sleeping Beauty (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net). The 
drawings are very comical. ‘The late Andrew Lang’s Blue Fairy 
Book has been reset in larger type and issued in two volumes 
(Longmans, 6s. net each volume), with all the illustrations by 
Mr. H. J. Ford and Mr. G. P. Jacomb Hood and with new frontis- 
pieces by Mr. Ford. It would be superfluous to praise this 
delightful collection—one of the best of a long series by which 
Mr. Lang is remembered in every nursery.—— W onder Tales from 
Many Lands, written and illustrated by Katharine Pyle (Harrap, 
6s. net), is a pleasant set of stories drawn from Scandinavia, 
India, Bohemia, Persia, France, and even from Korea, and told 
in agreeable English. “Why the Animals no Longer Fear 
Sheep,” a French Creole story, is an anticipation of “‘ Just-So 
Stories.” The illustrations are good.——Polish Fairy Tales 
(Lane, 16s. net), translated from A. J. Glinski by Maude 
Ashurst Biggs, is an exceptionally attractive book. The Slav 




















imagination revels in the impossible, but these Polish tales 
though wild enough, are not so barbaric as the Russian tales. 
Miss Cecile Walton, who has illustrated the stories, is an artist of 
real talent; her coloured drawings reflect the fantastic text, 
and yet are very charming to the eye, especially the frontispiece, 
“The Fairy Girls Make the Carpet.” Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt 
has translated a number of Bengal Fairy Tales (Lane, lis. net), 
which are unusually interesting. Some of them recall the Arabian 
Nights; others are drawn from the mass of Hindu legends, 
The coloured illustrations by Mr. Abanindranath Tagore are 
curious and pleasing. The King of Ireland’s Son, by Padraic 
Colum, illustrated by Willy Pogany (Harrap, 7s. 6d. net), is an 
entertaining set of Irish folk-tales, told with much spirit. We 
like “* Gilly of the Goatskin,” an amusing hero. Reynard the 
Fox, retold in a homely fashion by C. 8. Evans, makes an attrac. 
tive book, with its many clever illustrations by L. R. Brightwel] 
(Evans Brothers, 10s. 6d. net). British Fairy and Folk 
Tales, edited by W. J. Glover (Black, 6s. net), is a readable 
collection of English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish stories, many of 
which, like ‘‘ The Magic Mackerel,’’ will be new to most children. 
It is illustrated in colour by Mr. Charles Folkard. The Book of 
Fairy Poetry, edited by Dora Owen, with many coloured pictures 
by Warwick Goble (Longmans, 2ls. net), is a handsome and 
welcome volume. Miss Owen’s anthology includes, of course, 
selections from Shakespeare, Drayton, Browne, and Herrick, 
Milton and Marvell, as well as from modern poets like Hogg— 
“ Kilmeny ”’—Tennyson, Stevenson, Christina Rossetti, Mr, 
Yeats, and Mr. Walter de la Mare. So much good English poetry 
has been written about fairies that the editor has had no difliculty 
in filling a substantial book. 

Sir Henry Newbolt in The Book of Good Hunting (Longmans, 
10s. 6d. net) has put together many interesting stories about 
sport. Elephants, lions, and tigers come first; then there are 
chapters on deer-hunting and fox-hunting, with many extracts 
from Mr. Masefield’s fine poem, Reynard the Fox, and a closing 
chapter on fishing. Sir Henry Newbolt writes so pleasantly 
that he will attract readers of all ages. In his introductory 
chapter, “‘ On the Nature of Sport,” he states the arguments for 
and against sport, and insists very strongly on the value of true 
sportsmanship to the national character. The book is well 
illustrated by Mr. Stanley L. Wood.——Habits and Characters of 
British Wild Animals, by H. Mortimer Batten, with illustrations 
by Warwick Reynolds (Chambers, 21s. net), is a carefully 
written and most informing book, which a young naturalist 
might read with profit. It is interesting to learn that the blue or 
mountain hare is increasing in the Scottish Lowlands. 
Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow, by Frances Pitt (Con- 
stable, 12s. net), does for the humbler animals what Mr. Batten 
has done for bigger game. Miss Pitt writes admirably about 
bats and voles, toads and hedgehogs and moles, and her book 
contains some excellent photographs. Companions Feathered, 
Furred and Scaled, by C. H. Donald (Lane, 7s. net), deals in a 
pleasantly discursive fashion with the author’s Indian pets, 
among them a flying squirrel and a golden eagle. The photo- 
graphs are interesting Beautiful Butterflies of the Tropics: 
How to Collect Them, by Arthur Twidle (R.T.S., 12s. net), 
contains many gorgeous coloured plates of Oriental, African, and 
South American butterflies and moths. Mr. Twidle describes 
the chief species to be found in each country and gives some 
hints as to their capture. The Purple Emperor, we learn, used 
to be caught with a net on a thirty-foot bamboo, but is now lured 
to the ground by a bait of raw beef, preferably “high.” The 
collocation of the exquisite butterfly and the unseemly bait is 
almost painful. The Children’s Life of the Bee (G. Allen and 
Unwin, 8s. 6d. net) is a selection by Mr. Alfred Sutro and Mr. 
Herschel Williams from M. Maeterlinck’s well-known book. 
It is competently done, and the illustrations in colour by Mr. 
Edward J. Detmold are first-rate-———Canon Vaughan’s he 
Music of Wild Flowers (Elkin Mathews, 8s. 6d. net) is a collec- 
tion of his botanical papers from various periodicals, including 
the Spectator. We can warmly commend them. Among the 
subjects handled with exceptional knowledge and literary skill 
are “ Fritillaries,” ‘‘ Hampshire Yews,” and ‘‘ The Salt Marshes 
of Suffolk.” Professor Arthur Thomson has selected Natural 
History Studies (Melrose, 7s. 6d. net) from his own works, 
arranging them according to the seasons, and has thus made & 
most imteresting and authoritative miscellany. More Plants 



































We Play With, by H. R. Robertson (Wells Gardner, 7s. 6d. net), 
is intended for young children ; it is noteworthy for the careful 
and delicate drawings of familiar plants. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—p—_. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Ex-King Constantine and the War. By George M. Mélas. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net.)—The former secretary of the ex- 
King of Greece reveals in this book the true character of that 
would-be despot—timid, obstinate, deceitful, madly jealous of 
M. Venizelos, whom he knew to be an abler man than himeelf, 
Major Mélas tries to bring out the ex-King’s better qualities 
and blames his German advisers for some of his more grievous 
errors, but he leaves us with a most unfavourable impression of 
his old master. It is a pity that the book is written in a con- 
troversial and discursive style. The facts, plainly stated, 
would have been much more effective, in showing, for example, 
how Serbia, the Greeks in Turkey and the Allies suffered through 
the deliberate bad faith of the ex-King. 


Ralph Earl of Lovelace: a Memoir. 
Lovelace. (Christophers. 10s. 6d. net).—The late Lord 
Lovelace was the son of Ada Byron, the poet’s only legitimate 
child, who married the first Lerd Lovelace in 1834 and died in 
1852. He was brought up by his grandmother, Lady Byron, 
the poet’s widow, and the main purpose of his life was to clear 
her memory from the aspersions made by some of Byron’s too 
uncritical admirers. He attained his object by publishing some 
of his family papers in Astarte, a limited edition of which was 
published in 1905. Lady Lovelace is chiefly concerned, in this 


By Mary Countess of 





memoir, to explain why her late husband was absorbed in this | 


painful and unpleasant controversy, and why he hesitated for 
so long over the publication of his book. He was an enthusi- 
astic Alpine climber, and_.his letters from the Alps form a pleasant 
relief in a sad story 


The Parliamentary Committee formed in 1916 to advocate 
Mr. Rothband’s scheme for finding work for ex-Service men 
has issued a new pamphlet, The Employment of Disabled Sailors 
and Soldiers, explaining the origin and progress of the scheme, 
and stating that 20,000 disabled men are still in want of employ- 
ment. It is the patriotic duty of every one who can find a place 
for one or more of them to do so. The pamphlet, which may be 
had from Mr. Wing, M.P., at the House of Commons. deserves 
attentive reading. 





The League of Nations has begun the publication of a T'reaty 


Series, as a supplement to its official journal (Harrison, Is. net). 
The first number contains the texts, in English and French, of 
which, under Article 18 of the 


nine treaties or engagements 
Covenant, have been registered with the secretariat, have 
thereby become binding, and are now published. The most 


important of these is the Anglo-Japanese declaration of July 8th 
last, stating that the agreement of 1911 is “not entirely consistent 
with the letter” of the Covenant, and that “if the said agree- 
ment be continued after July, 1921, it must be in a form which 
is not inconsistent with that Covenant.” The 
this ‘Treaty is obvious; it will replace the semi- 
official collections of treaties upon which diplomatists and 
lawyers have hitherto had to depend. 


convenience of 


‘ 


Series ” 





The Centennial History of Illinois. Vols. I. and IV. (Spring- 
field: Illinois Centennial Commission.)}—We have already 
noticed the fifth and last volume of this elaborate history of 
Illinois, written to celebrate the centenary of its recognition 
as a State of the Union in 1818. ‘The first volume, by Professor 
C. W. Alvord, covering the period from 1673 to 1818, will be of 
special interest to English readers as it deals with the discovery 
and settlement by the French of this remote part of ‘* Louisiana,’ 
with its brief and troubled occupation by the British authorities 
from 1763 to 1783, and with the gradual spread of American 
settlers from the east after Great Britain had ceded the country 
south of the Great Lakes to the new Republic. The author 
commends Shelburne for making no difficulty about this cession, 
although most of the “ Old Northwest” was then occupied by 
British troops and Indians, while the scanty white population 
was mainly French as in Quebec. The fourth volume, by Mr. 
i. L. Bogart and Mr. C. M. Thompson, deals with “ The Indus- 
trial State” from 1870 to 1893. The political chapters are 
highly instructive. 





The Annuai Report for 1919-20 ot the Chief Medical Officer to 
the Ministry of Hicalth (Stationery Office, 3s. 6d. net) contains 


much important matter. We may mention Dr. Buchanan’s 
report on epidemics—cspecially the typhus plague in Eastern 
Europe which menaces the whole Continent and Great Britain 
too—and Dr. Janet Campbell’s report on maternity and child 
welfare. 


Some Contemporary Novelists. By Brimley Johnson. (Leonard 
Parsons. 7%. 6d.)—A critical survey of novels written by the 
younger women writers of to-day, with lists of their works 
appended. A book that should prove interesting to all who care 
for modern fiction. 





Works oF Rererence.—The New Age Encyclopaedia, edited 
by Sir Edward Parrott (Nelson, 3s. 6d. a volume), is a useful 
little book, which has been well planned and shows careful 
attention to detail. It is to be completed in ten volumes, 
appearing fortnightly. The first four volumes—A to Fredro— 
predispose us in its favour. The brief articles are clear and 
accurate, the maps are good, the illustrations are apt. The 
volumes are of a convenient size and. are well printed.——The 
Daily Mail Year Book for 1921, edited by David Williamson 
(Associated Newspapers, ls. 6d. net), is the twenty-first issue of a 
cheap and trustworthy reference-book. It contains, besides the 
usual matter, a number of interesting articles, the first of which, 
written by Sir Frederick Maurice, deals with the Arab rising in 
Mesopotamia. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, writing on “ Road 
v. Rail Transport,” predicts that the road will steadily gain in 
popularity at the expense of the railway, and declares that the 
roads must be improved.——Burdeti’s Hospitals and Charities, 
1920 (Scientific Press, 17s. 6d.), appears opportunely te 
throw light on the pressing financial needs of the voluntary 
The preface pays tribute to the late Sir Henry 
Burdett, who founded, this valuable work and edited it for 
thirty years. The smings of charity are not drying up; for 
every £1 given in 1896, £2 8s. was given in 1918, and the increase 
of income exceeded the increase of expenditure.—The University 
of Liverpool Calendar, 1920-21 (Liverpool University Press), is 
well edited. The programmes of the School of Social Studies 
and of the Department nt of Commerce deserve attention. 


hospitals, 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 


Recollections of the Empress Eugénie. By Augustin Filon. 
| (Cassell. 21s. net.}»——-Modern Drama in Europe. By Storm 
Jameson. (Collins. 10s. 6d. net.)——Aspects of Literature. 
sy J. Middleton Murry. (Collins. 10s. net.)——The Victory 





By Rear-Admiral W. 8. Sims, U.S. Navy, in collaboration 
with Burton J. Hendrick. (Murray. 21s. net.)——ZJndustrial 
Problems and Disputes. By Lord Askwith. (Murray. 21s. net.) 
——The British in China end Far Eastern Trade. By C. A. 


Middleton Smith. (C€ 18s. net.) 


at Sea, 


onstable. 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
H.), School Talks in Peace and War, cr 8vo... 


Badley (J. .(Blackwell) net 7/6 











Baker (J.), Baker (Major 8. H.), A Leader of Men, 8vo........ (Lane) net 21/0 
Kose (Dr. 8.), Fifteen Years in Americ a (Kar, Majumder & Co., er 15/0 
Ca mbridge Natural History: Vol. 4, Crustacea and Arac hnids ; Vol. 
Amphibia and Reptiles ; Vol 10, ‘Mammalia (Macmillan) each vol. x: 21/0 
Cook (E. A.), Christian Faith for Men of To-day (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Debrett’s Baronetage and Knightage and Companionage, 1921 (Dean) net 45/0 
Debrett’s Pe and Title: of Courtesy, 1921 ............ (Dean) net 35/0 


Denney (Piin-ipal J.), Letters of, to W. Robertson Nicholl, 1893-1917, 8vo 











(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Fenn (Amor), Design ahd Tradition, 6Vv0.....+.. (Chapman & Hall) net 30/0 
Fiebeger (Col. G. F.), Elements of Strategy........ (Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Fullerton (W. Y.), Spurgeon (C, H.), A Bio seal iy..( Williams & Norgate) net 15/0 
Gibbs (P.), People of Destiny, S8VO.........6-0065 (Selwyn & Blount) net 15/0 
God, and the Supernatural, ed oe Father Cuthbert, 8vo (Long ginans) net 15/6 
Goldman (O. B.), Financial En a RP re (Chapman & Hall) net 19/¢ 
Ball (1. D.), Britis h aoe we «i Nations, cr 8vo....(Methuen) net 10/¢ 
Harris (F. 8.), ©v1 A (Chapman & Hall) net 15/6 
Hendryx (J. B), Eran Pie O00 i xdcacancvsnwsts (Putnam) net 38/¢@ 
Hingston (R. W. A Naturalist in Himalaya, 8vo...... (Witherby) net 18/6 
Jewell (H. H.) “a ‘Haslu: k (. W.), Church of Our Lady of the Hundred 
Gates in Paros, f0lid..... cc sscccccccccccccccceccces (Macmillan) net 50/C 
Kidd (W.), Initiative in Evolution, a ee (Witherby) net 15/C 
King (Georgiana), Wey of St James, 3 Vols.. 18mM0....cvee (Putnam) net 50/C 
Mahattie (A.), Navigator's Practical Star Book, folio....(J. Munro) net 7/€ 
Mordell (A.), Erotic Motive in Literature, cr Svo........ (Routledge) net 10,¢€ 
Murray (Floia), Women as Army Suis'vons, 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12, 
Naylor (H, E.) and Temple (Mollie), Modern Physical Education, 8vo 
(Melrose) net 16/0 
Raynes (J. R.), Pageant of Engiand, 1900-20, 8vo (Swarthmore Press) net 12/4 
Read (C.), Origin of Man and of his Superotitions. .(Camb. Univ. — net 18/0 
Sait (E. M.), Government and Politics in Finance, cr a: . -(Hanap net 10/6 


G. Shaw) net 15/0 





Shaw (F. G.), Science of Self Detence, 8vo 
nes and Calderon, and other Essays on English and Spanis h Poetry, by 
Salvador de Madariaga, 8VC....ccccccccccscccccccsecs (Constable) net 15/0 
Smith (C. A. M.), British in China and Far Eastern Trade (Constable) net 18/0 
Smith (W.), History ct the Post Office in British North America, 1638-1870, 
roy Svo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Stevenson (Mrs. 8 Rites of the Twice Born (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 





Piease note that all communications for the 
liditor and Manager should now be addressed: 
THE “ SPECTATOR,” 


No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 





| aaa ase pore - a 


LIBERTY 
CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE 

SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 

Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 

REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 P. to 
ROBINGCN & CLEAVER Ltd., Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


— 











TO ENJOY SARDINES 


add a few drops of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


REFORMED INNS. 





ASK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 166 Inns 

and Hotels managed by the People’s Refresh- 

ment House Association, Ltd. ‘Take {1 Shares 

(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Ian Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 
Regent Street, W. I. 


If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 
WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 





LTD. 





DENT’S WATCHES and CLOGKS 

NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 


@asve-eark. name of, 
BY APPOINTMENT |= DENT . Sane SS. Ltd, 
bet 61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL EXOMANGE, Ec. 3 





" HLM. THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 





—= 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE. 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, during next week, each sale commencing at one o'clock precisely :— 

NOVEMBER 29TH AND 30TH—CHINESE, TIBETAN, and JAPANESE 
WORKS OF ART, BOOKS and COLOUR PRINTS, the property of Lt.-(o}, 
L. Austine Waddell, C.B., C.1.E., LL.D., of H. W. Sileock, Esq., Chengtu, 
Szechwan, China; of Bernard Welby, Esq.; and of other private collectors, 

Illustrated catalogues, with 7 plates, _— 5s. 

DECEMBER 1st.—VALUABLE EMBROIDERIES, TAPESTRIES, CAR- 
PETS, and FURNITURE, the property of the Rt. Hon. Baroness Zouche of 
Haryngworth; of Lt.-Col. Dubourg; of Sir Thomas Parkyns, Pt.; of Sir J. 
Rickman Godlee, Bt., K.C.V.0.; of Miss Colston; of Major Morris; and of 
Mrs. Biscoe. Also Mary Queen of Scots’ Bedhangings from Lochleven Castle, 
the property of Sir Charles Bruce, Bt., G.C.M.G., of Arnot, Leslie, Fife. 

Illustrated catalogues may be had. 

DECEMBER 2ND AND 3RD.— ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (framed ang 
in the Portfolio), the property of Colonel Willes, 7 Belvedere, Weymouth; 
of the late Paul Butler, Esq., Wyck Hill, Gloucester (by order of the Trustees, 
owing to the sale of the Wyck Hill Estate); of the late Charles Fairfax Murrey, 
Esq. (sold by order of the Executors); of Lord Hastings, Melton Constable, 
Norfolk ; of Sir J. Rickman Godlee, Bart., K.C.V.O.; of the late Edward Bond, 
Esq., 43 Thurloe Square (sold by order of the Executors); and of the Lady 
Beryl! Gilbert. i 

DECEMBER 2ND AND 3RD.— VALUABLE BOOKS selected from the Library 
at Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Somerset, the property of E. A. V. Stanley, sq. 

lilustrated catalogues, with 5 ay wrice 28. Cd. 

Each sale may be viewed twe days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED, 


FTER-CARE ASSOCIATION FOR BLIND, DEAF, AND 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 





Wanted .— 

1. ASSISTANT SECRETARY, with knowledge of book-keeping. Type- 
writing desirable. Should have experience of social work, and be competent totake 
charge of office in absence of Secretary. Basie salary £150, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £200. The salary is also subject to a temporary addition 
of £50. 

2. DISTRICT SECRETARY with experience of social work, and if possible 
knowledge of industrial conditions. Care Committee experience desirable. 
Basic salary £150, rising by annual increments of £10 to £200. This salary is 
also subject to a temporary addition of £50. 

Necessary form of Te and memorandum of duties will be sent on 
application to the SECRETARY, After-Care Association, 2 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, and application forms must be returned to her not later than 
December 8th. 


a, °*°82 


APPOINTMENT 








NATIONS UNION. 


OF REPRESENTATIVE. 


OF 


The League of Nations Union invites applications for the position of a 
Representative in the Northern Region, comprising the Counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland and Durham. 

Salary £400 per annum, with travelling allowance, 

Conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained from 
the GENERAL SECRETARY, League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W. 1. The last day for the receipt of applications is Monday, 
December 13th. 

Canvassing of the Committee, cither directly or Indirectly, will disqualify a 
candidate for appointment. 





Cc ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, in January, a FORM MISTRESS wel! qualified to teach cne or more 
of the following subjects: Botany, English, Mathematics. Ail subsidiary 
subjects to be fully stated. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £170—£390, according 
to previous experience and quatifications. x 

Applications and testimonials to be sn‘, as soon as possible, to tho HEAD- 
MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Newquay. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro, 
November 22nd, 1920. 
T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 
Wanted for next January, a PERMANENT MASTER to take University 
Scholarship and Army Class Mathematics, and TWO other PERMANENT 
MASTERS, of whom one must be a Priest in Holy Orders, and the other fully 
qualified to coach and superintend the School Cricket Elevens, to teach ordinary 
form subjects to Middle Class Forms. All threo masters will be resident, and 
must be unmarried, under 40, communicants of the Church of England, and 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or London. 

For further particulars with regard to salary, duties, &c., apply to the Rev. 

the HEAD-MASTER, 


MWXYHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
CHARLES W. JONES CHAIR OF CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Council invite applications for thi: Chair. The appointment will date 
from January Ist, 1921. : 
Full particulars as to emoluments and dutics can be obtained on applicaticn 
to tho Registrar. 
Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
stand'ng, to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
12 copies ot testimonials, shoutd be cent to the REGISTRAR no later than 


December 10th, 1920. 
EDWARD CAREY, Rezi:trar. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY READER SHIP in the History and Records 

of London tenable at Un versty Cclicgs. Saiary £400 a year.—Applications 
(12 coie3) must be received not tater then te first post ¢n December 9th, 1920, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University oi mcacu, Scuth Keusingion, 








3.W. 7 ircm whom further particulars may be obta‘ned, 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
C YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


POINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS AND ORGANIZER IN PHYSICAL 





ECKMONDWIKE 


AP EXERCISES 
Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post from candidates who 


ve taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics. 
The salary will be according to the new Burnham Scale for Graduate Assistant 
Mistresses—i.¢., £225—£15—£400. Allowance made for previous experience 
in secondary schools. he ase 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned not later than 
Monday, 29th November, 1920. 

Canvassing wil) be a disqualification. 


"MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
OLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The Education Committee of the City of Manchester and the University of 
Manchester jointly javite applications for the Office of Principal of the Municipal 
College of Technology. 

Salary £1,500 perannum. There is no Bonus. 

Particulars of the duties required and forms of application may be had from the 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope. 

The last day for the receipt of applications is Monday, December 13th, 1920. 

Canvassing members of the Committee either directly orindirectly willdisqualify 
a candidate for appointment. 

SPURLEY HEY 


Director of Education. 











November, 1920. 
— EDUCATION 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOT.. 

Head Mistress Miss A. L HARRISON (Cantab). 

Required in January, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Graduate with good Chemistry 
nieither P hysics or Botany. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Secondary 
Scale. Application should be made on printed form, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned. Completed forms should be returned at once.—H. WHALLEY, 
Director and Secretary, Education Office, Darlington. Nov., 1920. 


\ ASTERS WANTED JANUARY. (1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
4) Mod. Lang. Sc. Gen. Form. (2) PREP. SCHOOLS, Specialists and 
Juniors. (3) SECONDARY SCHOOLS, all Subjects. MANY SENIOR and 
JUNIOR POSTS, good salaries. (4) Chaplain and Form Work, with Games. 
Prep. Sch. nr. London, from £200 res. (5) Private Tutor, good Maths., with Se. 
or music, from £250 res. (might be manied).—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCI- 
ATION, Tutorial Dept., ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 








COMMITTEE. 


{HURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE. CHEL- 
TENHAM.— Wanted, PRINCIPAL, from August Ist, 1921. Evan- 

gelical Churchinan with wide sympathies. Honours degree of a British Univer - 
rity. Educational experience. Not over 45, married man preferred. Commencing 
salary £850, with house, rates, and taxes._-Applications, with copies of three 
testimonials, to be sent to the HON. SECRETARY, Holy Trinity Vicarage, 
Cheltenham, 





rr. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
\ Wanted in January next, an experienced FRENCH MISTRESS, German 
or Italian as a subsidiary subject an advantage. Hons. degree or equivalent 
essential. Non-residential post. Salary up to £300 for a suitable candidate. 
Superannuation scheme.—Applications to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


fee att -el -Required, January, important recog- 
nized boarding school, RESIDENT MISTRESS, good mathematics, 
science and botany. Good salary, annual rise.—Further particulars, stating age, 
religion, parentage, qualifications, with photo., to PRINCIPAL, St. Ives. 
_ [TCHENER’S ARMY, disgusted Temporary “ Bureau- 
4 crat,” secks opening for character and integrity where interest in men 
and affairs ia not verboten. State particulars, please, any offer.—A PRIVATE, 
Box 1038, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
| ioe LADY, student of. Lille University, highest 
diplomas and references, experience of French and English school 
(French, history, and literature), seeks non-resident post as FRENCH MISTRESS 
in school, London or close to.—Write MADEMOISELLE, Southlands, Harrow. 





her AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook givin up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. lud. post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


LECTURES, &o. 
ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road (Theosophical Free 


Reading Rooms), Tuesdays at 8 p.m., on “Some Problems of the 
Present.”’ Fridays at 3.30 p.m.,on “ The Litting of the Vell.” Admission free. 
—For full syllabus of lectures apply SECRETARY, as above. 


'TIXHEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE, 

Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (near Queen’s Hall). A course of 
PUBLIC LECTURES on “ Universal Brotherhood" every Tuesday at 8 p.m. 
November 30th, Speaker: Viscountess GLADSTONE on “ League of Nations 
and{the Labour Convention.” Solo Pianist: Isobel Gray. (Chappell Grand 
Piano), Admission free. 


we Tt eee COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, 0.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Dcgrces of the University 
of London. There js aiso a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £20 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually jn —_ 
Session began October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead. N.W. 3. 








{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

tan and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 

Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 

from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss EK. E. LAWRENCE, 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complte Teacher's Training 

in SWEUVISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC LEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 

MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
UYGIENE, &c, Three years’ course. 

GOOB APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTESTf. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princtpal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
assage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
( yUTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For iliustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Bee and Goat-keeping, 
Healthy, outdoor life; practical, comprehensive training. Individual considerae 
tion. Spring term, January 17th, 1921.—Prospectus, RIDLEY PEAKE. 


ns. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 


Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


T\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Hoad-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 














| Fiabe niaiel 











odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Term began September 23rd, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
ae Tel : 7 Grayshott. 
Hi@¢uraiert.p, 
4 OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
wT. MARYS HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 
Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. Tho 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., 
London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 





_ COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating ‘Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
suineaa per annum. Prospectus on application. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 








RE MARGARET’S SCHOOL HARROW, 


Progpectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newrham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 








FOREIGN. 
Ogg er ag me LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
b 


% First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended, 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


(SHELTONIA, MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND, 
} 


An ENGLISH SCHOOL for BOYS, comprising :—(a) Preparatory School for 
boys between 7 and 14, preparing for the English Public Schools. (6) A Senior 
Department preparing for the Universities, professions and commercial life, 
with special attention to languages. Excellent premises in large grounds with 
every opportunity for sport.—For full prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
Captain Fox and Captain Mocatta, 














.{WITZERLAND.—Grand Bellevue, Bethusy, Lausanne. 
kK First Class School for Girls. Mlle. Hubbé has a few vacancies after 
"Xmas. Visited and recommended by Mrs. Gillingham, Burton LBradstock, 


Dorset, who would be pleased to give prospectuses and any information. 


BOYS’ SCHOGLS AND COLLEGES. 


~ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description ot 
life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Lt, 
(Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 

p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared 

for Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. 
Early applications should be made. P 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Maragers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxiord. 
Fine buildings, including Chapei, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, [oat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O0.T C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
kuiLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 fect above 
sen, jacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


4 Pini FS 3. 
COLTHUKST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wariord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





ot 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Forms, 42s. per weck,—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


| | ematienes 50° Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 83. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 

Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
yy LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIO SPEAKING, 

foecabulary, Voice Production, 











Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Leeturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Chariag Cross), W.C, 2. 
TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COU Rt 








ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous VOCTORS in all Tow 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS Montal, oe R, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &o.).—Post treo on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY’ 
General Manager, Medical. &c.. Aascen. Ltd. 22 Craven St.. Trafalgar Sq W Cc 4 


| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ama 
, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original y orl 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent iree—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. ‘ai. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLEPOINT 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present. fo. 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves 
centres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, d&c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct trom the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. ‘ 


de- 














SGHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
NCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and LKducational liomes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, cange 

T UTORS., 


MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1 Phone: Museum 286, 
mE ——.——2 == 


of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—15°-10° OXFORD ST., LONDON,W.1. ’Phone—Museum 4440(2 lines). 
 O eaaiadian OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 
Advice iree of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS. THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Ficm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
Qi CHOOLS For BOYS awnpb GIRLS. 
ho TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EX \MS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-d:te knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INP ORMATION. : 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone; 6053 Central. 
=a —=-— —=—s SS — 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).— Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 

istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


























UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their ma- 
kets.— Write, Manager, Kidon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., 6.0.4. 


A UTHORS. MSS. TYPED, Is. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelli- 
gent work, good paper. Individual requirements followed. Carbon copy 4d, 
per 1,000 words.—Literary Dept., OXFORD BUREAU, 3 Crosshall St.,Liverpool. 
YY PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy 
and despatch, Is. per 1,000. Carbon copies, hali-price.— MONA 
STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 3.W. 18. 


SHORTHAND TYPIST, own machine, does work at home, 
iy also part time work, Write: EK. B., 8, Convent Gardens, N. Kensington, 
me 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are In constant and !ncreasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Karn while you learn. Three cheques 
by che post was the gratilying expericnco of a recently enrolled studenut.— Write 
for ‘ree booklet “ Tlow to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOO}. Ej\itorias L. 22 Chancery Lane, Lordew W.C. 2. 


YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

» charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,0°0 words. Novels and 
Serials irom about 8).000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
eharged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


: TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for gentlemen and ladies. 


Dec. 9, Egypt and Palestine, 8 weeks, 285 gms. Feb. 4, Great Cities of 
Italy, 30 days, 79 gns. Feb. 17, Algeria-Tunisia, 31 days, 98 gus. March, 
Sicily and Calabria, 35 days, 98 gus.— Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Read, 3.K. 19. 


C APTAIN POYNTZ’S TOURS. 
WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND. 

















Complete arrangemeuts made by Public School and University ex-Service 
men at reasonable inclusive prices. 

Any centre.—Call or write Captain R. 8. P. POYNTZ (B.A. Oxon.), 12 Regent 
Street, S.W. 1. 





S * ANDREW?’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
President —The Right Hon. The EARL SPE) oR, K.G. 
This Reyistered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certifled patienta of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the grounds 
can be arranged 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at 
MOULTON PARK, 
two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplies 
the Hospital with meat, wilk, and other tarm produce, 


BRYN-Y-NEUVADD HALL, LLANFPAIRFECHAN, N. WALES. 
fHE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL is beautifuily 
situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the sea, and in the midst of the fuest 
scenery in North Wales. 
Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and can 
bave, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
SUPERIN- 
56. 






For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 5 
maoOoo= —————— oe = — = 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
in Writing and Typing NOTE-PAPERS, 
&e. Send id. Stamp for Free Sampies.— 








= — Es. 


‘RARGAINS 
ENVELOPES, CAKDS, 


» BRICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, ELC. 4. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valug 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT — 7 








BOUGHT. omen Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 1{ forwarded by post, valus 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices.151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years, 
LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.5., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectuaily did, and will 
do so wherever used, Harmiess to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
tin.—2s., 3s. 6d., or 68, per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes. 
moore Road, Sheffield. 


Of more than 

passing interest 
is the Salvation Army advertisement, 
contained in this issue. See page 716. 


Will you make a special point of 
reading it at your leisure to-day ? 








UNEMPLOYMENT & DISTRESS 








THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 
STARVATION AND COLD 
by its well-triod non-pauperizing methods, 
PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL GIFT 
for the 
POOR AND NEEDY, 
SICK AND AGED. 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL EFFORT) 
to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many branches of SOCIAL 
AND EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,’ payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 

Headquarters, Bryanston Sireet, Marble Arch, London, W. 





The 


Waifs & Strays Society 
HOME LIFE, main 
EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
to 4,350 children, and is in 


URGENT NEED OF HELP. 
Over 24,500 children in all rescued. 
Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “Waifs & Strays.” 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our race. 182 Babies already have beeu 
born free of venereal disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 
Patrons - - THE a MAJESTIES THE KING Pd QUEEN. 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF LES, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - - ADMIRAL Gases JELLICOR. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - = © E. MALDEN, Weq., M.A. 
Chairman of the Ship Committee —- - Howson F. Devitt, Esq 


Joint Secretarws - HH. BristOoW WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 


The 
bury Avenue, London, W.C 











—— ——— 


e Dairy Butter 


is ruinous in price 


and frequently inferior in quality, as every housewife 
knows, and is likely to become yet dearer, but 

“P.R.” NUT BUTTERS 
inexpensive, free from all preservatives, extremely 
palatable, and there is no risk of their containing tuber- 
cular germs. ‘They are, moreover, superior in nutritive 
value to the best dairy butter. 


are 








Stocked by all high-class grocers and healti food 
| stores. If any difficulty in obtaining, write for full 
particulars and carriage paid terms. 
Coconut, 1/11 per Ib. MHazel, 2/1 per lb. 
Cashew, 2/1 per Ib. Walnut, 2/1 per lb. 
Sole Makers : 
The Wallace “P.R.” Foods Co., Ltd., ; 
23 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 2 
my Ut WN LU A 





For eight hours of sound 





refreshing sleep—a 


MUSTARD 
BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN’'S 

1USTARD or the contents of a carton 
of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 





** Let Muster 
Mistard prepare 
your bath.” 
















VIA 


MADEIRA 


TMOORCATE S* LONDON 


PELMANISM AND 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


SUCCESS OF NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH. 





GREAT 


An important revival of interest in the study of 
Foreign _geeacce lee and Foreign Literature is taking 
place in this country at the present time. 

Circles for the study of F oreign Languages are being 
formed all over the country, books and pamphlets on 
various aspects of Foreign Literature are being eagerly 
read, and the work of the Modern Language Association 
is proceeding apace. 

All this is very gratif ying, for, as the Government 
Committee on the subject has recently reported, a better 
knowledge of Foreign Languages has become “a 
National necessity.” 

Amongst the agencies which are contributing to this 
revival of interest in Foreign Languages is the famous 
Pelman Institute. 

This Institute, which has already accomplished such 
remarkable work in the realm of Mind-Training, has 
now opened a special department for teaching Foreign 
Languages through the post by a new and most inter- 
esting and effective method. 

One of the reasons why so many people have faile« 
learn, say, French, is because they have been taught 
the wrong method. 

The wrong method of learning French is to study it 
as though it were a dead language such as Latin or 
Greek—z.¢e., through the medium of English. 

NO TRANSLATION. 

If you want to learn French easily and effectively it is 
necessary to learn it in French and not by any method 
involving translation into English. 

In other words, the whole of the instruction should be 
given in French, and for the time being the English 
Language should be entirely excluded from the mind. 

This is the method which has been adopted by the 
Pelman Institute. It is described in a little book 
entitled ‘““ How to Learn French,” a copy of which can 
be obtained, gratis and post free, on application to the 
address given below. 

The Pelman French Course is written entirely in 
French. ‘There is not an English word in it. And yet 
—so simple and effective is the method employed— 
anyone, even without knowing a word of French to 
begin with, can take this Course and start learning 
French right away without looking up the meaning of 
any words in a French-English dictionary and without 
spending hours studying complicated rules of Grammar. 
This sounds impossible, yet it is perfectly true, as you 
will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

The Pelman method is certainly the easiest and most 
effective method of learning French that has ever been 
devised. 

Whether you want to study French for the purpose 
of making yourself acquainted with the masterpieces 
of French Literature, whether you want it for travelling 
purposes, or whether you want it for Commercial 
reasons, the Pelman method is just what you require. 

‘I find this a very novel and interesting way of learning a 
lans guage,’ writes one student. 
‘Your method of teaching makes the res iding of the French 
lan guage delightfully easy,’’ writes another. 


“I sailed for France on August 17th, 
spent a fortnight with French friends in the 


by 


‘ 


visited the Riviera, 


Rhone Valley, 


and came home vid Paris aud Rouen. I met all kinds of 
people, but, thanks to your First Course, which I did thor- 
oughly, I was always able to make myself understood,” 
writes a third. 


So simple is this method that it enables you to speak, 
write, and read French fluently and correctly in about 
one-third the usual time, and without that hesitation 
which comes when French is acquired, as it too often is, 


| through the medium of translation. Write to-day for 
full particulars and a tree copy of “ How to Learn 
French” to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 


pore 46, Bioomsbury Mansions, Hat t Street, 


yondon, W.C. 1. 
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gL L you give just 
a moment to the 
reading of these 
brief but. vital 
facts? 


The Mothers’ Hospital of the 
Salvation Army is an institution 





f = Will you pause- ? i 


Such aid as is in existence for the 
expectant mother is hopelessly in- 
adequate—it has been left for the 
Salvation Army to make the pro- 
vision which now so badly needs 
extension. 

We ask if you will do your part 
by helping to raise this £35,000 im- 
mediately. Will you try to imagine 
what the Mothers’ Hospital really 
means to those in need? Will you 











think of the hardworking Nurses, 
seeking their apartments elsewhere 
when the task of the day is done? We 
have tried to show that a more practical 
appeal to your kindly generosity could 
hardly be made and we ask you— 
WILL YOU HELP US NOW? The 
tangible expression of your sympathy 
must have far-reaching results in the 
progress of this life, and soul-saving 
work, and the comfort of that thought 
will give you far greater thanks than 
any words could express. 


The need is vital—the 
appeal sincere. Before you 
go to your bed to-night, will 
you open your heart for those 
to whom your aid will mean 
so much ? 


SALVATION ARMY 
DONATION. 


Headquarters: 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


which is meeting an imperative 
need of the times. It is carried 
on in the name of God for the 
highest good of the Nation. 

Since the opening of this 
Hospital by H.R.H. The Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyle, it 
has ministered to the needs of 
8,000 women. But for this aid 
God alone knows how those 
mothers would have fared—the 
poor, helpless, wronged, and hope- 
less women and girls— who come 
to this home as a_ storm-tossed 
vessel comes to harbour. 

‘The Mothers’ Hospital is always 
full. The demand for accommo- 
dation increases year by year— 
there can never be room for all ; 
but the Salvation Army does not 
want to turn away any poor soul 
in despair. The time has now 
come when the two additional 
Bungalow Wards, provided for on the original 
plans, MUST be built and furnished, and the 
Nurses properly housed in accordance with modern 
requirements of comfort and efficiency. At present 
these devoted workers, who, in addition to their 
hospital duties, have attended some 13,000 births 
in the homes of the poor, are living in conditions 
of discomfort and congestion which cannot be 
continued. Indeed, Visiting Authorities have 
insisted upon the provision of satisfactory quarters 
for the stafi—the plans provide for a suitable 
building, with baths and other necessaries, and 
the land is available on the Hospital site. 

Money is needed—and at once. ‘The Governors 
of King Edward’s Hospital Fund have offered to of 
contribute {500. General Booth has arranged 
for a further grant, but 


THE MOTHERS’ 
HOSPITAL 


is helped by the King 
Edward Hospital Fund. 
The cost per patient here is 
the lowest of any similar 
Maternity Hospital in the 
whole Metropolis. 
The Hospital is aleo a 
TRAINING CENTRE for 
Nurses, who receive pra-:- 
tical and complete instruc- 
tion while doing useful work 
for the Institution. 
VISITORS are at all tims 
come to inspect the Hos- 
pital and to examine the 
statistics which prove the 
urgent and growing need of 
our work. 

















To General Booth, 
Headquarters, Salvation Army, 
Quzen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. Daie....-..++: 


In response to your appeal for £35,000 for the building of 

Nurses’ quarters and two additional Maternity wards at 

Clapton Hospital, I have the pleasure to enclose the sum 

£rsaccieestesecnovees OPEC eee T eee Ten Ee Ty toe 
Name...... 


UNE op Bici tended Mee ka Kwe Lee TEED EORREES 


£35,000 must be raised re es uighanticbanasemanpaconaaesl 


before these buildings can proceed. 








Kindly make your donation payable to “General Booth,” 
from whoma grateful acknowledgment willbe sent. Cheques 
should be crossed ‘‘ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch.” 


Wilt 


| 
WE LLNUULLII 





HA ETL 
AUT ULL 


i 
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j 
| 
| 
| 
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Flahey. 
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A GREAT BOOK 


BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


By G. E. RAINE and E. LUBOFF 





Does Bolshevism mean Bankruptcy ? 
Is Bolshevism “ The End of Religion”? 
Is it “The Death of the Middle Classes” ? 


OLSHEVISM is a bigger thing than the French Revolution. Its 
tremendous significance, its romantic characters, its sinister figures, its 
ideas and aspirations, are reflected in “ Bolshevik Russia”—one of the most 
enthralling books ever published. This important volume vitally touches every 
individual in every class of society—the trade unionist, the financier, the 
employer, the professional man or woman, the minister of religion. 
“BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA” contains the facts from authoritative sources about every 
important aspect of Russian life under the Lenin régime. It publishes the full translation, 
verified by himself, of Lenin’s “ Decree on Compulsory Labour,” together with other 
Bolshevist documents of extraordinary interest and significance, including the “ Communal 


Apologia” and the “ Russian Soviet Constitution.” Most important of all to the non- 
Russian reader—it throws an entirely new light on the aim of Bolshevist leaders to bring 


about a World Revolution. 

“ Bolshevism is not a remote hope or a remote threat. It is a force which affects 
your own home, your own property, your own children, your own conditions of labour. 
It is knocking at the door.” Find out for yourself the facts about Bolshevism. 


No thinking man or woman can afford to be without this book. Ask for “ Bolshevik 
Russia” at your Bookseller’s. 


BUY IT TO-DAY 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 


Leading Contents for December. 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

IN 1921. 

THE PASSING OF WOODROW WILSON. 
EGYPT A NATION. 
THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL CONFER- 

ENCE AT BRUSSELS AND ITS LESSONS. 

THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
PROBLEMS OF EUROPE. 

The Polish Lithuanian Dispute—The Little Entente 
—German Socialists and the Third Inter- 
national. 

Also Articles from ‘“‘ United Kingdom” “ India, Canada,” 
« Australia,” ‘‘ South Africa,’”’ and ‘‘ New Zealand.” 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


” 48 





‘**The most valuable and the 
most interesting contribution 
which has yet been made to 
the military history of the 
late war.’’—SPECTATOR. 


“A very wonderful book, ... Iknow of no medern military history 
approaching it in interest to the general reader. The book an 
indispensabie addition to all librarics, pub!le and private.””-—TRUTH. 


The STORY of the FOURTH ARMY 
IN THE BATTLES OF THE HUNDRED DAYS 


August 8th to November 11th, 1918. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD MONT- 
GOMERY, K.C.M.G., C.B., General Staff, Fourth Army. 
WITH A F ;OREW ARD BY GENERAL LORD RA WLINSON, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., ete. 
Complete in 2 magnificent volumes, £3 3s. net. 
liiustvaied Prospectus post free on. application. 








STOUGHTON 


| wr -—Maup sassant’s Complete Works in English, 17 vols., 
£4 10s.; 20 French Novels, £2 10s.; Beardsley Early and Later Werk. 
2 vols., £2 108. : faygan's Collectors, Marks, Last Edition 1018, £4 48.3 H The 
Pageant, 1896-97, 2 vols., 80s.; Orockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s. ; 
Gibbon'’s Roman Empire, 12 vois., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 2s.; Walpole’s Letters 
half calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s.; The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s.; 
Ormsby'’s translation of the Cid, 1879, 35s. ; Kipling’s Verse, * Inclusive ” 
Edition, 3 vois., 1919, £3 3s.; Omar Khayy =. otus Library, Singapore, with 
extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist ha 2s. 6d.; Ueorge Bilot’s Works, 
Standard Ed., 21 vols. £5 5a.: 100,000 ‘ae in stock. Catalogues on 
wppiles stion.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


NEV W C AT AL OGUE E of an extraordinary variety of Books, 
all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Every 
reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. J 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Mise PuACKPRAY. 

The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION tor BEF RIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the abeve PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) trom the Cornhill Mayavine, post free on ieceipt of two stamps, or 'n 
quantitics at the rate of 10s. per 100, og application to the SECRETARY, ‘Central 
Ottice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge ad, Victoria, S.W.. to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Deo uations towards the Funds of the Association ehould be sent 

a “us Messrs BARCLAY & CO. 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


HODDER & LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 




















ey 


The fame and circulation of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ 
are now, at the end of a century, higher than at any 


other period—a record unique in literary history, 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For DECEMBER Contains: 
A Study in Green. 
You Change at Ciapham Junction. 
By Evetyye Buxtoy, 
** Good Old Days ”’ in Morocco. 
By Wa tter B. Harris, 
On Hazardous Service. By Mervyn Lawp 
Colonel Edward Hamilton of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Service. 
By Lievut.-GENERAL Sir J. SPENCER Ewarr 
The Wisdom of Ti Yung Seng. 
By Sr. Joun Lvoas, 


The 


» K.O.B, 


Mahsudland, 1919-1920. 
The Isle of Saints. 


Musings without Method— 


The Boredom of the Coal Strike—Industry or Politics? 
—Mr. Hodges’ Two Voices—The Internationalism of 
Organized Capital—Oxford and the German Professors 
—An Unequal Bargain—The Rebuff of Oxford—The 
Unknown Warrior—Cimon and the Bones of Theseus 
—The Ceremony in the Abbey. 


By Ganpar, 


By J. A. Srranay, 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
wood’s Magazine ’ 


Office, 


* Black- 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing 
45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


SANI DS & CO. 


VITALISM AND SCHOLASTICISM. 


The Relation of the Vitalistic Controversy to.thoe teaching 

of the accepted Scholastic Philosophy. By BERTRAM 

C. A. WINDLE, M.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

“ The object of this book is, first, to set forth the arguments of the neo-vitalista, 

and, secondly, to show the relations between the scholastic vitalism and the 

modern views, such as those of Dr. B. Moore, whose ‘ Biotic Energy’ appears to 

be identical with the vitalistic explanation of living matter. . . . The argument 

is clearly stated, and can be readily followed by a reader without any biological 
training.” —British Medical Journal. 

“ A veritable treasure-trove to those who wish to know something cf the conclue 


sions at which the greatest minds of the day have arrived on the subject of Life.” 
—tIrish Times. 





THE GREENWAY. A Novel. 


By LESLIE MOORE, Author of “The Peacock Feather.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. net. 


THE BANSHEE. 


The Ghost Woman of Ireland. Authertic Tales. 
By ELLIOT O’DONNELL. Author of “ Haunted Places 
in England.” Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT. 


e of the Days of Cherles II. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Isswed, £7,500,000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000, aia, aaah, oamean 000, ee £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. . .- £5,000,000 
£10,130,000 


Total Capital and Reserves oe os os oe se 
HEAD OFFICE: 7i, CORNHILL, London. E.C.3. 
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for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Pilate Powder 


Sold everywhere @ V- 26 &46 











—~ ENID DINNIS. Cr. 8vo. Price 7s. net. 





London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden, and Edinburgh. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘“ Uric Acid and the Hair,’ 
“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete 

**Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.’’—The Guardian. 

“Tho precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.””—Medical Lecord. 

Price 7¢. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 3t. George's Road, Belgravia 
Londen, 5.W. 1. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
AUTUMN LIST. | 


—_—— 


THE CANADIAN FRONT IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS. 


Painted by INGLIS SHELDON-WILLIAMS. 
by RALF SHELDON-WILLIAMS. 
With 32 full-page Illustrations, 24 in Colour. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, AND PERSIAN 
COSTUMES AND BECORATIONS. 


By MARY G. HOUSTON and FLORENCE 8S. HORN- 
BLOW ER. 

With 25 full-page Illustrations, 16 in Colour and 60 Line 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 





Described 


Price 25s. net. 


Diagrams in the Text. 


AN EMBROIDERY BOOK 
By ANNE KNOX ARTHUR. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, 8 in Colour and 74 Lino 
Drawings in the Text. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF SURGERY IN GREAT 


BRITAIN, its Development and Organization. 
By G. PARKER, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. 


By D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Part I. Pteridophyta. 

With 

EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

By JOHN BURNET, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
the United Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. 
Andrews. 
Third Edition. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. Edited by G. E. MITTON, 
With 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour by SYBIL TAWSE. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Third Edition, 


190 Illustrations. Price 25s. net. 


Price 25s. net. 


Price 25s. net. 


THE ARTISTS’ SKEYCH BOOK SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
By J. C. M. Pixs. 
CARDIFF. By Dovctas B. ANDREws. 
WARWICK, LEAMINGTON, and KENILWORTH. 
By Roserr 8. AustTIN. 
BRISTOL. By Dororuy E. G. 
Each containing 24 Reproductions from Pencil Drawings, 
6d. 


CHESTER. 


WoOoOLLARD. 


Price 2s, net each. 


A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., Soho Square, London, W. 1. 


—— 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 





6s, net Now Ready. Gs. net. 
MASQUERADE By Harold Weston. 
Translated from the 


.. «Swedish of Andreas Eje 
by Elaine A. Wood. 
By A. Newberry Choyce. 


A HorrislE SUSPICION 


Lips AT THE BRIM 
Nearly Ready. 

By W. H. Williamson. 

By Mabel E. Fowler. 

By Clare Corbett. 


THE SIGHT OF MEANS 
A Bricut GREEN SNAKE.. 
THE RIGHT VOICE .. 





Note the Price and Order these Books from your Bookseller. 


From JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 

















CONSTABLE 


Experiences of a Dug-Out 
By Major-General Sir C. E. Cattwett, K.C.B. 18s. net. 


“ A vivacious picture of life behind the scenes of the great drama, in the War 
Office, at war councils, inter-allied conferences. . . . Told keenly and poignantly, 
with a biting humour... and with a frankness of disclosure.’’—Times. 


Sir Staniey Maude 


r ad , . 
The authorised smemorial biography of the conqueror of 
































Baghdad. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
By Major-General Sir C. E. Canuwett, K.C.B. 
Ts ° . 
With the Indians in France 
By General Sir James Witucocks. 24s. net. 
Forty Days in 1914 
By Maj.-Gen. Sir Freperick Maurice, K.C.M.G. New 
Edition with much important fresh matter. 2ls. net 
Human Psycho'c*~ 
By Howarp WARREN, L.Se. 12s. net. 
Colonel Repington’s Diary 
6th Impression now ready. 2 vols. 42s. net, 
Princess Blucher’s Diary 
An English Wife in Berlin. 7th Impression. 19s. net, 
The French Revolution 
By Mrs. WEBSTER. 3rd printing. 21s. net. 
W. T. Massey’s Palestine Trilogy 
The Desert Campaigns. Illus. by James McBry. 6s. net. 
How Jerusalem Was Won. Illustrated. 21s. net, 
lilustrated. 21s. net. 


Allenby’s Final Triumph. 


The Education Department and After 


and 
By 





twenty-five 
Sir GrEoRrGH 


service 
rights. 


Reminiscences of Government 
years’ struggle for teachers’ 
KEKEWICH, K.C.B. 21s. net. 


Shelley and Calderon: 


And other Essays on Spanish and English Poetry. 
By Satvapor DE MapariaGa. 15s. net. 


Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow 


12s. 6d. net. 








By Frances Pirr. Numerous Illustrations. 








aces FICTION 
CONQUEST. 


By Grratp O'Donovan, Author of “ Father Ralph.” 
“The conversation is brisk and interesting . . . They say much that is shrewd 
and not a little that is illuminating. They give glimpses of Sinn Fein, of 
Unionism, of the older Nationalism, of the Roman Church, and even of Euglishinea 
in their relation to Ireland.’’—Times. 
> nm x 1H] 
A MAN FOR THE AGES. 
THE GREAT LINCOLN NOVEL. 
** Lincoln’s portrait is wel] drawn; the spirit of the great-h artod mila lives 
and glows through these pages, a torchlight tor future generations.”—/’all Mali 
Gazette. 





By Irving BACHELLER, 





“An engaging account of the early days of the great Democrat. he 
picture of pioneering America in the thirtfes is a fresh and interesting one.”— 
Punch. 

SAUL By Corinne Lowe 
‘ A j 
THE AMATEUR. By Charles Norris. 


By Mary Johnston. 
a es 


MICHAEL FORTH. 


MARE NOSTRUM. By V. Blasco Ibanez, 
SALT. By Charles Norria, 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Oraage Street London W.C. 2, 
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“A book worth reading is a book worth buying.” 


BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 


FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL: 


By Land, Water and Air. 

By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER. With 89 Illustrations. 

Cloth, 21s. net. (Post free, 21s. 6d.) 

In this book Mr. Hedges Butler describes his travels during 

a period of fifty years in four continents. Mr. Butler was a 
pioneer motorist and enthusiastic aeronaut, and he includes 
in this volume an amusing description of the early days of the 
motor-car and an account of over 100 free balloon ascents. 
He also tells how he founded the Royal Acro Club. 





By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THROUGH LAPLAND WITH SKIS AND REINDEER. 
With 4 Maps and 65 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Third Impression.) 

“It is, at once, a fascinating story of travel, a practical guide- 
book, and a storehouse of interesting information on the manners, 
customs and folklore of a little-known people.’’ —Worid’s Work. 


THE ART OF LETTERS. 
By ROBERT LYND, Author of “‘ Old and New Masters.” 
Cloth, 15s. net. 


Mr. Lynd writes of the labour of authorship, of the theory of poetry, of the 
critic as destroyer, of the personality of William Morris, of Oscar Wilde, of 
George Meredith, of Tennyson, of the politics of Swift and Shakespeare, of 
Pepys, Bunyan and many others, 


THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY (Formerly 
German East Africa) : Characteristics and 
Potentialities. 

By F. S. JOELSON. With a Map and _ Illustrations. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


In this work the author has set himself to give an insight into the conditions, 
problems and possibilities of our new East African Mandatory. 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. Studies in Politics, 
History and Letters. 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Cloth, 15s. net. 
These brilliant studies by a young Oxford historian and politician cover a 
wide field, from King Alfred to President Wilson. 
“Mr. Philip Guedalla has produced the most entertaining volume of historica; 


and biographical studies that has appeared since ‘ Eminent Victorians.’ "— 
The Times. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING _ LIFE 
MIDDLE AGES (XIVth Century). 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. New Edition, revised and re-set, 
and with New Illustrations. Cloth, 25s. net. 


“ Pray do not order this volume at the library. Buy it if you are wise, and 
keep it as a joy for ever.”—Dr. Augustus Jessopp, in the Nineteenth Century. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION FROM ITS ORIGINS 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Prof. A. L. GUERARD. Cloth, 21s. net. 


“We doubt if a more spirited, fascinating book than this has been devoted 
to the Middle Ages since Lord Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman Empire.’”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ History could searcely be written with a greater degree of charm and inspiring 
suggestion.” —The Observer. 


THE FAN BOOK. 
By McIVER PERCIVAL. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 
21s. net. 


This book is written in such a manner that collectors will find in it the fullest 
and most precise information available, 


CHATS ON OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Chats on Old 
Silver,” etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 21s, net. 

The author shows reasons why old Sheffield plate should be collected, and the 


Volume is illustrated with many examples giving various styles and the develop- 
mint of the art, together with makers’ marks, 





IN THE 


M.A.B, (Mainly About Books). An illustrated magazine containing 
excerpts from new books, enabling readers to taste before buying. 
Annual subscription, Is. post free. 





I. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





W. H. HUDSON — 


“Mr. Hudson is more than a naturalist. He isa man of Ww 
transmutes lead into gold—the lead of knowledge into oe 
feeling . . . a nightingale naturalist with a voice that throbs in wave; 
of magical melody.”—JAMES DOUGLAS. F 
His new Book is entitled 


Birds of La Plata 


In 2 Volumes. With 22 Coloured Plates by H. GRONVOLD 
Royal 8vo. 37s. 6d: net. 
“A series of studies of more than 200 species, rich in the charac« 
teristic charm of Mr. Hudson’s writing - admirable illustrations 
by Mr. H. Gronvold.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


SIR ARCHIBALD MURRAY 


“Tf this distinguished soldier’s reputation has been clouded by 
what happened at Gaza . .. it is vindicated by the disclosures now 
made.”—Scotsman, 


Murray's Despatches 


With Case of Maps. Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 
“ Places the Egyptian campaign in a fresh light.”—Scol!eman 


ALPHA-OF-THE-PLOUGH 


“ Has made friends with allsorts and conditions cf men He shakes 
hands with the average man. ... He a sort of democracy 
of the heart. . . . He is a citizen of the republic of literature and. ., 
has breathed the same atmosphere as the poets.”"—The Nation, 


Windfalls 


Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. 6s. net. 
“* Alpha-of-the-Plough ’ is, in the best sense of the word. every. 
body’s essayist .. . friendly as the family hearth; a temptation te 
stay up a little longer than one had meant.”"—The Daily News. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 


“Is not only a fine writer, but a popular writer. She can interest ... 
‘normal people’ in mysticism as few living writers can,’— Duily News. 
Her tiew Book is entitled 


The Essentials of Mysticism 


Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 
“ There is nothing but gratitude to express for thjs very impressive 
and stimulating exposition.”—Westminster Gazette. 
J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 
3 Aldine House, W.C. 2. 

















BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


In A Green Shade. A Country Commentary, 
By Maurice Hewtett. 6s. net. 
“‘ Offers us some hours of charming and various conversation with a mind of 


great originality, which literature and nature have combined to adorn.” 
—Mr. EDMUND GOSSE in the Sunday Times, 


“The meditations of a fine personality.”"—Daily News. 








The States of South America. 


By Cuartes Domvitte-Fire. With numerous Illustra« 
tions and two Maps. 15s. net. 
“ Covers the whole of the Sub-Continent of South America, and gives geo 
graphical, descriptive, economic and commercial surveys of the various countries, 
A valuable mine of information”—Glasgow Herald, 


How To Identify Persian Rugs. 


By ©. Detastre May. With numerous Diagrams and 
16 full-page Illustrations of Specimens. 6s. net. 








e 
The Daniel J @ZZ And Other Poems. 
By Vacuet Linpsay. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ He is America’s most poetical poet "—Daily Mail. 
“ Beautiful verses with true poetic feeling.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





The Pocket Guide to the Chess 
Openings. 


By R. C. Grirrira and J. H. Wurre, Joint Authors of 
“Modern Chess Openings.” With a Summary of the Laws 
of Chess and General Principles of Play. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 





G. BELL & SONS, Lid., Portugal Street, London. W.C. 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The League of Nations Starts: 
An Outline by its Organisers. 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
Highways and Byways in 


Northumbria. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








A Christmas Gift for a Man. 


The Blue Guide to Belgium and 
the Western Front. 15s. net. 


“There is not a soldier who can pick up this book without 
feeling that some of its pages are particularly his pages.” 
“Tt is a book to read not as a guide-book.”’ 
Literary Portraits. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,”’ 
&c. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Vol. 


Lyra Heroica. 4 spook or VERSE FOR BOYS. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 











Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition, 22 Vols. 73. 6d. net per Voi. 

Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 


The Captives, 
A Novel in Four Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





By HUGH WALPOLE. 


THIRD EDITION. 
The Development of European 
Polity. vy HENRY SIDGWICK, Author of “ The 
Method of Ethics,” &c. Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Introduction to the Study of ‘the 
Law of the Constitution. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.c., D.C.L. Eighth Edition. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Religious Consciousness : 
A Psychological Study. By Prof. J. B. PRATT, 
Ph.D. 8vo. 22s. net. 

The Times.—" Prof. Pratt has given us a very fine study of 
his great subject and written a book of permanent value. . . 
It is perhaps the best treatise on religious psychology which has 
yet appeared.” 





8vo. 





Arthur Innes Adam 
(of Winchester and Balliol College, Oxford, Captain, the 
Cambridgeshire Regt., 1894-1916). A Record founded on 
his Letters. By ADELA MARION ADAM. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and five half-tone illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge.) 

The Times.—‘‘ These vivid letters.” 

Outlook.—‘‘ A portrait of the very finest type of public school 

boy.” 

Cambridge Daily News.—" A vivid and incisive pen portrait.” 

The Stones and Story of Jesus 
Chapel, Cambridge. 

Traced and Told by IRIS and GERDA MORGAN. With 
Nine full-page Illustrations and Two Plans. 4to. 215s. net. 
Times.—An episode history of the nunnery and the college.” 
Athenaeum.—‘ Tastefully illustrated and admirably printed.’’ 

Glasgow Heraid.—‘ A sumptuous aud delightful volume.” 
(Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge.) 

MMacmillan’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 

post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ List. 
BRITISH MAMMALS. 


Written and _ Illustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
With 50 Plates in Colour and 18 Pen-and-Ink Sketches i 
the Text. 

In Two Volumes 4to. Cloth, with Gilt Top. £10 10s. net. 
Vol. I, Now Ready: Vol. 11. will beready inthe Spring of 1921. 
Orders will only be accepted for the complete work @ 
two volumes, but they may be paid for as delivered at 
£5 5s. each. A large paper edition, limited to 155 copies, 

wiil shortly be issued at £15 15s. net. 
‘The best of all books for a Christmas present.’’— 
THE SPHERE. 


Old and New in the Country Side. 


By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 8vo. 95s. net. 
This book gives a picture of social life in the country, and in 
the county town, as it was in the eighties and nineties of the 
last century, and up to the period of the war. 


. . 

Wayside Wisdom. A Book for Quiet People. 
By E. M. MARTIN, Author of “The Happy Fields.” 
Crown 8vo. New Impression. 6s. 6d. net. 

“This book is full of good things, dressed in a garment of a 
delightful style. Given a long winter evening, a comforteble 
armchair, a fire and a pipe of tobacco, this little volume of 
essays should complete the sum of a man’s earthly desires.” 


—The Challenge. 


God and the Supernatural : 

A Catholic Statement of the Christian Faith. 
Edited by the Rev. FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.8.F.C. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


The Harrow Life of 
Henry Montagu Butler, D.D., 


Head-Master of Harrow School (1860-1885). 
By EDWARD GRAHAM, late Senior Assistant Master 
in Harrow School. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Sir Georce O. TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 
With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 
“It is written from an intimate knowledge of the man an 
his work, and it abounds in valuable and entertaining letters.”’ 
—The Spectator. 





Stray-Aways. 
By E. G&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors 
of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &c. With 34 
Illustrations by E. Gi. SomervinLtE. 8vo. 16s. net. 
**A well-matched pair. We never shall fathom the 
secret of that unanimity which has enriched our literature with 
some lasting works of humour.’”’—The Times. 


An Irish Home. 


By Lady MABEL HOWARD. 


The Evolution of Parliament. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Englis 
History in the University of London. With 5 Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


England in Transition, 1789-1832. 


A Study of Movements. 
By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, Hon. LL.D., Aberdeen. 


8vo. 15s. net. 
** Dr. Mathieson’s invaluable book.’’-—The Observer. 


International Law. 
By Prof. L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
VOL. I., PEACE. Third Edition, edited by RoNALD F, 
RoxspureH. 36s. net. 


International Law 


and the World War. 


By JAMES WILFORD GARNER, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Illinois, 2 Vols. 8vo. 72s. net. 


Some Principles of Moral Theology 
and their Application. 


By the Rev. KENNETH E. KIRK, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Mary Magdalen Collego and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
8vo. 153. net. 


The Testing of Motive Power Engines 
including Steam Engines and Turbines, Locomotives, Boilers, 
Condensers, Internal Combustion Engines, Gas Producers, 
Refrigerators, Air Compressors, Fans, Pumps, &c. 
By R. ROYDS, M.Se., A.M.I.Mech.E. With 194 Diagrams. 
New Edition. $8vo. 21s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtisth Street, New York. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


By ADMIRAL W.'S. SIMS 
THE VICTORY AT SEA 


In collaboration with B. J. Hendrick. The part taken by the 
American Navy in the winning of the war on the seas told fully 
and authoritatively by America’s supreme naval commander 
in European waters. With Portrait. 2is. net. 











By LORD ASKWITH 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
AND DISPUTES 


As Chief Industrial Commissioner Lord Askwith was concerned 
with the principal labour difficulties of recent years. His book, 
the result of an unique experience, gives suggestions as to the 
future relations of Capital and Labour which demand serious 
consideration from both sides. 21s. net. 


HISTORY of the GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents 


SEABORNE TRADE 


By C. E. FAYLE. Vol. I. The Cruiser Period. A section of 
the HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Based on Official 
Documents. Prepared by direction of the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. With Oase of Maps. 21s. net. 


THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 


Extracts from the Correspondence of William Ritchie 
1828-1862 ; and Personal Reminiscences of Gerald 
Ritchie, 1853-1896. Compiled and Edited by Gerald 
Ritchie. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE 


By P. HUME BROWN, LL.D., F.B.A., late Historio- 
grapher Royal for Scotland. With a Prefatory 











Note By VISCOUNT HALDANE, K.T., O.M. In 
two Illustrated Volumes. 36s. net. 


JOHN GORELL BARNES 


FIRST LORD GORELL. A Memoir by J. E. G. De 
MONTMORENCY. With an Introduction by Ronald, 
Third Lord Gorell. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


HANDBOOK OF INDIAN ART 


By E. B. HAVELL, Author of ‘‘ The Ideals of Indian 
Art,”’ etc. A survey of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting for the student, the general reader, and 
travellers in India. With 152 Illus. 25s. net. 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND 
POLITICS By w. H. CARNEGIE, 


M.A., Sub-Dean of Westminster Abbey, and Speaker’s 
Chaplain of the House of Commons. 6s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN WARS 


OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONSULATE 
By A. MOREAU DE JONNES, Member of the Insti- 
tute. Translated from the Edition of 1893 by Briga- 
dier-General A. J. ABDY, C.B., C.B.E. 18s, net. 


CHARLOTTE GRENVILLE 


LADY WILLIAMS WYNN : CORRESPONDENCE OF 
and her three sons, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
5th Bart.; Rt. Hon. Charles Williams Wynn, Sir 
Henry Williams Wynn, K.C.B., G.C.H., 1795-1832. 
Edited by Rachel Leighton. With Portraits. 21s. net. 


A 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST, 





Continuation and Completion of Prof. Elton’s important work 


A Survey of English Literature, 
1830-1880. 


By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Liverpool 2 Vols. 32s. net, 


*,* The earlier volumes (1780-1830) are being reprinted, 


The Life of -Horace Benedict De 
Saussure. 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, D.C.L., late President 


of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Alpine Club, 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 25s. net, 


A Pion Alps. 











e a . 

A Pioneer in the Hi 

Diaries and Letters of F. F. TUCKETT, 1856-1874, With 
Tilustrations. 1 Vol. 2ls. net. 








A Prison Chaplain on Dartmoor, 
By CLIFFORD RICKARDS. 7s. 6d. net. 


Spiritualism & the New Psychology, 


An explanation of Spiritualist Phenemena ard Be!'-‘s in 
terms of Modern Knowledge. By M. CULPIN, M.D. 
€s. net. 











The Making of Wellington College. 
Compiled by J. L. BEVIR. With Introduction by General 
SIR IAN HAMILTON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








A Handsome Christmas Present. 


e J a 
Thomas Smith’s The Life of a Fox. 
Written by HIMSELF. With an Introduction by Lorp 
WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, and Coloured Plates after 
H. ALKEN and Others. Quarto. 21s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 42 Maddox Street, W. 1, 








ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


FICTION, 


A Case in Camera 
By OLIVER ONIONS. 7s. 6d. net. 


““Mr. Onions is a very good novelist indeed, and his accom- 
plishment is evident in every page of the relatively short accom- 





plished tale. . . . Mr. Westbury is a masterpiece, but he 
reveals himself in a gallery of portraits, each naturally, by a 
hand of no common skill.’’—Westminster Gazeite. 


“An engaging mystery. . . It is not an easy book to put 
down once it has been begun, for it is skilfully contrived.” 
—The Times. 
“ Excellent workmanship.’ —Morning Post. 


Smith and the Pharaohs 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 7s. 6d. net. 


“An ingenious and delightful yarn.’-—The Globe. 
“ Will especially delight those readers who are fond of short 
stories.”"—Court Journal. 


. . . Little Flowery, a really delightful study of missionary 
enterprise in Darkest Africa.’’—Athenaeum. 


Old Bristol Potteries 


By W. J. POUNTNEY. £2 12s. 6d. net. 
Over 100 Illustrations, with Frontispiece in Colour. 








“ Will be appreciated wherever the characteristic merits of 
English industry are recognized.’’—Scotsman. 





The Engineering Enquiry 


By TOMEY THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD., 11 QUAY ST. 
London : Simpkin Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4. 
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BLACKIE’S XMAS GIFT BOOKS 








¢,* MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON will be 


pleased to forward, post free, a copy of their Autumn Announcement List, beautifully 


Illustrated, in colours, giving full particulars of their Publications in General Literature and Books suitable. for presentation. 





LADY MIDDLETON'S NEW BOOK. 


THE MAKING OF MICHAEL. 


The Story of a Broken Holiday. Tllustrated by Frank 
GitteTtT, R.I. Large Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net 


ARCHIE FAIRFAX’S FIRST BOOK. 
MOTHER, DAD, AND THE REST 
OF US. 


Illustrated by Frank Witzs. Large Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 





PERCY F. 


THE SALVING of the ‘FUSIYAMA.’ 


A Post-war Story of the Sea. 5s. net. 


WESTERMAN’S STORIES. 


SEA SCOUTS ALL. 


How the “ Olivette’””’ was Won. 


4s. 6d. net. 





FORGE OF FOXENBY. 


A New Story of School Life for Boys. 
GOODYEAR. 


By R. A. H. 
5s. net. 





THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 


A Concise History of the European War. With illus- 
trations, maps, and portraits of the outstanding leaders. 
By Donatp A. Mackenziz. 6s. net. 





WONDER TALES OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN MYTH AND LEGEND. 

By Guapys Davipson. 5s. net. 
WONDER TALES OF SCOTTISH 
MYTH AND LEGEND. 


Illustrated from paintings by Joun Dunoan, A.R.S,A. 





CONQUESTS OF ENGINEERING. 


With 32 full-page black-and-white illustrations and a map, 
By Cyrim Hatt. 6s. net, 


WOOD AND WHAT WE MAKE 
OF IT. 


With 32 full-page black-and-white illustrations and text 











5s. net. cuts. By Cyrm Hatt, 6s. net. 
G. A. Henty’s Books for B 
. A. Fenty s books for boys. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: BERIC THE BRITON. 
Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 4s. net. A Story of the Roman invasion of Britain. 4s. net, 
WITH WOLFE IN CANADA: |A MARCH ON LONDON. 
Or, The Winning of a Continent. 4s. net. A Story of Wat Tyler’s Insurrection. 4s. net. 
IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. ‘BY ENGLAND'S AID: 
The Adventures of a Westminster Boy. 4s. net. | Or, The Freeing of the Netherlands. 4s. net. 
Angel il’s Stories of School Lif 
ngela Brazil’s Stories of School Life. 
PRINCESS OF THE SCHOOL. é.nct.|A POPULAR SCHOOLGIRL. 6s. x: 
Other Stories by this World-famed Writer, 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL - 5s. net.| THE GIRLS OF ST. CYPRIAN’S - : 6s. net. 
THE LEADER OF THE LOWER SCHOOL - - 65s. net.| THE FORTUNES OF PHILIPPA - 5s. net. 
A FOURTH FORM FRIENDSHIP - - - - 5s, net.| THE MADCAP OF THE SCHOOL 6s. net. 
THE SCHOOL BY THE SEA - - - - 6s. net.| THE LUCKIEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL 6s. net. 
FOR THE SCHOOL COLOURS - - 6s. net. | THE JOLLIEST TERM ON RECORD - 66. net. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
PAM AND THE COUNTESS. By FE. EH. Cowper - 5s. net. | THREE BEARS AND GWEN. By May Wynne 3s. 6d. net. 
PHILLIS IN FRANCE. By May Wynne 4s. 6d. not. | ADVENTURES OF TWO. By May Wynne - 4s. 6d. nee. 


SALLY MAKES GOOD. 


By Bessie Marchant 


4s. 6d. net. 





THE ARK BOOK. 


An original and fascinating Picture Book, with 24 full-page 
plates in colour by Frepa Derrick. Oblong 4to. 
7s. 6d. net. 


OLD-TIME TALES AND RHYMES. 





SUN BABIES. 


By CornELIA SoraBsi. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
by “G. H.” Large 4to. Boards 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BIG BOOK OF JOSEPHINE. 


A collection of the delightful stories by Mrs. CRADOCK, 





With 24 coloured and other illustrations by Frank ApAms. Illustrations by Honor C. AppLteTon. Quarto. Cloth 

Quarto. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. extra. 10s. 6d. net. 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 

Seventeenth Year of Issue. THE ORIGINAL AND THE BEST. Finely illustrated in colours. Picture Boards, 


6s. net. 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 





A New Annual for Younger Readers. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S BOOK. 
3s. Gd. net. | 


| 
} 
| 
Second Year of Issue. 





A NEW 
JOSEPHINE, JOHN, AND THE PUPPY. 


By Wm. E. C. Crapock. With charming illustrations by 








BLACKIE & SON. LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 4. 


JOSEPHINE 


A Dainty Companion for Blackie’s Annual. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S DIARY for 1921, 
With pretty little coloured pictures by Honor C. AppLeton, 
Second Year of Issue. ts. 6d. net. 





BOOK, 


58. nok 


Honor C. APPLETON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





A History of Scotland from the Roman Evacuation 
to the Disruption, 1843. By CHARLES SANFORD 
TERRY, Litt.D., Burnett-Fletcher Professor of History 
in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. With a frontis- 
piece, 8 maps, and 32 pedigreo tables. 20s net. 

Almost within the past generation the processes of Scottish history have 
been disencumbered from confusing ris of conjecture, revealing in 
authoritative detail a story of development unsurpassed by the national 
experience of any modern community. This volume has been written, 
in the interests of the general reader and student alike, to fill the gap which 
exists between the large several-volumed histories of Scotland and text- 
books merely adequate to schoolroom use. 


George, Third Earl of Cumberland 


(1558-1605). His Life and Voyages. A Study 
from Original Documents. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. Demy 8vo. With 21 illustrations. 25s net. 

“The privateering Earl of Cumberland was one of the most brilliant 
of the Elizabethans. All the world has known as much, but .. . th» part 
he played as noble, territorial magnate, courtier and family man, though 
not altogether obscure, was not equally familiar. Dr Willlamson has 
brought it all out from the archives of distinguished houses, and the result 
is a welcome addition to our gallery of Elizabethans.”—The Guardian 


The Household Account Book of Sarah 


Fell of Swarthmoor Hall. Edited by 
NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 

“ For Quakers and for others the old book has an interest from the light 
it throws on George Fox and his friends. . . . The k is a record of the 
kind that illumines the light of the day; it is a page of English history we 
shall not turn again.”—The Daily News 

“ A document of very real value to students of history.”—The Outlook 


The Story of Cambridgeshire as told by 
itself. Six lectures given to teachers by the late Archdeacon 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

“ Fortunate were the teachers who heard these lectures delivered by that 
great historian and economist, the late Dr Cunningham, and it is with 
pleasure that we record the publication of a course which shows how 
history may be made a living subject. ... This charming book reveals 
a@ new method of study, which will inspire as well as interest the student.” 


The Times 
Feudal Cambridgeshire. 


By WILLIAM 
FARRER, D.Lit., Editor of Early Yorkshire Charters, 
Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early Charters, &e. Large 
Royal 8vo. 30s net. 

“ To the student of local history such a work as this will be of the utmest 
value as a convenient and reliable book of reference. . .. Many will eagerly 
await Dr Farrer’s further publications of a like nature, and itis to be hoped 
that his example may be followed by other experts in different parts of the 
country.” —Notes and Queries. 


The Elder Edda and Ancient Scan- 


dinavian Drama. By BERTHA S. PHILL- 
POTTS, O.B.E., Litt.D. Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece. 
21s net. 

This work suggests a dramatic origin for certain poems in the Eddic 
collection. One chapter deals with the sidelights thrown by the evolution 
of this drama on the origin of Greek tragedy, and the last chapter urges 


jw influence of Teutonic ritual drama in certain branches of mediaeval 
iterature. 


* 
Danish Ballads.  rranslatea by 
DAMPIER. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. 
“Miss Smith-Dampier has produced a little volume which can be warmly 
commended. Her introductions to the whole collection, and to each 
individual ballad, are all that can be desired.”-—The Times 
“The translations are verbally and metrically close to the originals. 
and at the same time full of spirit and charm—a rare achievement.” 
The Daily News 


Spanish and Portuguese Romances of 
Chivalry. The Revival of the Romance of Chivalry 


in the Spanish Peninsula, and its Extension and Influence 
Abroad. ; By H. THOMAS, D.Litt., Norman Maccoll 
Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 1916. Demy 
8vo. 25s net. 

“ This is a scholarly and interesting account of the romances of chivalry 
which fired Dou Quixote’s imagination and set him off in search of adven- 
ture... . The subject is a fascinating one, and Dr Thomas is to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent piece of work.’""—The Spectator 


Verses from Fen and Fell. sy trHomas 
THORNELY, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Large crown 8vo. 
5s 6d net. 

“We are glad to see an enlarged edition of a collection of poems so 
scholarly, so wise, and so agreeably handled, which have, moreover, a 
distinction of subject ; for Mr Thornely is fond of finding his theme in the 
world of science and treating it with extraordinary aptness.”—T'he Times 


Poems. By ALEC DE CANDOLE. With 
@ portrait. 4s 6d net. 


“It would certainly be hard to think of any soldier-poet who expressed 
a religious faith as sincerely and with so much literary ability. ... The 
author is not merely a religious poet, but something rarer—a poct at his 
best when he writes of religion. ... Mr de Candole died very young... 
but even in this volume appears a remarkable degree of accomplishment, 
together with a sincerity equally remarkable."—The Times 


E. M. SMITH- 


Crown 8vo, 








Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


| — = = — ——____— ——___ - 
donuon: inyted by W. freaiguyr & Sons, LID., 98 & 90 


4. 


Fetter Lane, EC. 43. and Published by “ALFRED 


The Origin of Man and of His Super- 


stitions, By CARVETH READ, M.A., Lecturer on 
Comparative Psychology (formerly Grote Professor of 
Philosophy) in University College, London. Demy &yo, 
18s net. y 

In the earlier part of this book the author explains his hypothesis that 
the human race was differentiated from an ape-like stock by adopting 
carnivorous habits and co-operating in the hunt; so that the hunting: 
pack was the first form of pre-human society : when this weakened, groups 
were kept together by the influence of elders reputed to be magicians, and 
later by beliefs in ghosts and spirits. He then discusses the menta! con. 
ditions which favour the belief in Magic and Animism, and describes their 
origin and development, 


The Concept of Nature. Tarner Lectures delivered 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, November, 1919. By A.N, 
WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

“The whole book is valuable in the indication it gives us of the line 
along which the issue is likely to be joined by physicists who agree in 
accepting the principle of relativity and yet disagree profoundly in its 
interpretation. . . The whole is in the author’s inimitable style and bright 
throughout with his wonderful humour.”—The Philosophical Magazin: 


The Group Mind. py w. mcpdovcaLt, F.xs,, 
Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy, University of Oxford, 
Royal 8vo. 2Is net. Cambridge Psychological Library. 

“ No sociologist, no student of the philosophy of history, can afford to 
neglect this book, which is almost certainly destined to achieve standard 
rank. ... No one interested in the larger aspects of human history should 
leave these chapters unread.”—The Westminster Gazette 


A History of English Philosophy. 
W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 


“There was need for just such a book as this. Prof. Sorley has not 
only perceived the need, but has met it in a remarkably efficient way, 
He has produced a self-contained history that presents a unified and weil- 
proportioned view of the nature and aims of English thinking. . . . Per. 
plexed university students of philosophy should rise and call Dr Sorley 
blessed.”—The Journal of Education. ; 


’ : ° 
Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates 
and the Problems of the Transmission of His Text. 
By A. W. POLLARD, Sanders Reader in Bibliography, 
1915. Second edition, revised, with an _ introduction. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Shakespeare Problems Series. 
“The exciting, the ‘ romantic thing’ in it all is that it brings us nearer 
than ever before to ‘ looking over a sey shoulder while he wrote.’ 
eceed As Mr Pollard and Mr Dover Wilson go step by step along these 
ways of investigation, we may expect something besides a restored teat of 
Shakespeare. We may expect a healthy breeze of reality blowing through 
rooms that had grown stulfy.”—The Times 


Cambridge Plain Texts: French.  raitca, 
with biographical notes on the authors, by Hi F. STEWART 
and A. A. TILLEY. Five volumes now ready, each Is 3d 
net:— De Musset: Carmosine 

Lamartine : Méditations 
Gautier : Ménagerie Intime 
Bossuet : Oraison Fun¢cbre 
Dumas: Histoire de Mes Bétes 


History of Persian Literature under 


Tartar Dominion (.v. 1265-1502). By EF. G. 
BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., Sir Thomas 
Adams’s Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
With 12 illustrations. 35s net. 

“In the two former volumes of the series the specimens of text were 
transliterated, whereas in the present book they are in Arabic type. ... 
The book is not merely a monument of scholarship, but replete with in- 
terest, and is, moreover, written with the sensitive humour and sym- 
pathetic warmth which Professor Browne’s many readers have learnt to 
associate with all his work.”—T'he New Statesman 


bY <a . . 
Testimonies. By RENDEL HARRIS, with the assist- 
ance of VACHER BURCH. Part II now ready Demy 
8vo. 12s net. Part I previously published. 5s net. 

“Dr Rendel Harris deals with the Messlanic proof-texts from the Old 
Testament, of which, in the first days of the Church, Christians made u 
in their controversies with the Jews. . . . Needless to say, the inqui 
marked throughout by Dr Harris’s well-known Biblical and patristic 
erudition, while his equaily characteristic brightness of style makes wha 
might easily have proved a difficult and heavy treatise most attractive 
reading.” —The Glasgow Herald, 


William’ Done Bushell of Harrow. 4 
Memoir by his sons, W. D. BUSHELL and W. FPF. 
BUSHELL, the Rev. Dr GLAZEBROOK, the Rev. E. C. E. 
OWEN, and the Rev. FATHER DENYS. With nine illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 3s net. 


“Though many biographies must be pronounced superfluous, none who 
knew the Rev. William Done Bushell will consider that the little memoir 
of him just published falls into that category. For he was a mar of great 
versatilicy, and of a force which rarely accompanies versatility.” 

The Church Times 


Papers set in the Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos, 1912, 19013, 1914, IQ15, 1919. 


Crown 4to. 4s 6d net. 


C, EF. Clay, Manager 
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